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THE CHURCH RELATION OF CHILDREN OF BELIEVERS 
PRIOR TO THEIR BAPTISM, ACCORDING TO THE LUTH- 
ERAN DOGMATICIANS. 


By M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

The single purpose of this article is to present the teaching 
of some of the chief Lutheran theologians on the relation of 
the children of Christians to the Church. Exception has, of 
late, frequently been made to the statement that the offspring 
of believers are “born in the Church,” or that their member- 
ship in it is incipiently or fundamentally constituted, under 
the divine covenant, by their birth. This is looked upon as 
violating the true conception of baptism as the initiatory 
sacrament, and is represented as unsound and un-Lutheran. 
We hear and read the expression of strong dissent: “The 
children of Christian parents are not born in the Church.” 
The denial is repeated with emphasis, and in form that dis- 
allows any qualification: “Until the child be baptized it is in 
NO SENSE within the Church.” Baptism, it is contended, brings 
it in from a position wholly without. This birth-status of 
the children of believers is, therefore, the sole point on which 
it is here meant to look at the views of our great, representa- 
tive dogmaticians. We desire only the truth on this ques- 
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tion. If the teaching that the offspring of Christians are 
“born in the Church,” and that in some sense they, even be- 
fore their baptism, “belong to the Church,” really be un- 
Lutheran, we have no wish to claim the contrary. But the 
proof must be given. The general subject of the relation of 
the family to the Church, in which this particular point is 
involved, is one of great doctrinal importance ; and it is well 
to examine and study what these eminent authorities have 
taught upon it. We wish their testimony to be seen and un- 
derstood, where it goes against the position we have taken, 
as well as where we believe it fully recognizes and supports it. 
The examination will show how expressly and strongly the 
doctrine that the children of believers are “born in the 
Church,” is taught by highest authorities in Lutheran theol- 
ogy. Many readers of the REVIEW may not have access to 
these works, or may have shrunk from the trouble of search- 
ing out and examining their teaching on this subject. 

To the right understanding of their language, in its bear- 
ing on the point under inquiry, and especialiy in order to de- 
fine this point more precisely, two things must be recalled 
and kept in mind. 

1. That by “the Church” is meant just what our Confes- 
sions and dogmaticians make it—the congregation of all be- 
lievers and saints among whom the gospel is preached in its 
purity and the holy sacraments are administered according 
to the gospel.” The two-fold conception of the Church, as 
in one sense wsible and in another invisible, is constantly re- 
cognized by them. By the Church, then, in its full compre- 
hension, we are rightly to understand the divine organiza- 
tion in which the word and sacraments are enjoyed and used. 
“We do not affirm that there are two Churches, the one true 
and internal, the other nominal and external; but we say 
that the Church is one and the same, viz., the entire assembly 
of the called considered in a two-fold manner, namely, ¢6@- 
Her [from within] and ¢S@Oev [from without}, or with re- 
spect to the call and outward association, consisting in the 
profession of faith and the use of the sacraments; and with 
respect to inner regeneration and inner association, consisting 
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in the bond of the Spirit. In the former manner and respect 
we grant that even hypocrites and those who are not saints 
belong to the Church, but in the latter manner and respect 
we contend that only true believers and saints belong to it.”* 
“Although it is by no means suflicient for salvation that you 
be in the Church, described thus generally, and only with re- 
spect to the outward profession of Christian faith, yet sal- 
vation itself cannot be found by any one outside of this as- 
sembly. And here the comparison of the Church with the 
ark of Noah is in point. For as no one was saved outside of 
this while the deluge lasted, and yet not all who were in the 
ark were saved eternally, so outside of the Church of the 
called no one is saved,and yet not every one embraced in this 
vast assembly of the Church is saved.”* Chemnitz, says: 
“The Church is the visible assembly of those who embrace 
the Gospel of Christ and rightly use the sacraments; in 
which God works through the ministry of the Gospel and 
regenerates many to eternal life; in which assembly, how- 
ever, there are many unregenerated [non renati}, but con- 
senting concerning the pure doctrine.”’+ 

2. That the inquiry is not at all concerning the internal 
state of the children of believers, prior to baptism, but their 
external relation or place. It is whether they are properly con- 
sidered, by birth, within the Church or outside of it, whether 
they belong to the Church or tothe world. It is to be distinet- 
ly understood that no question is raised as to original sin or 
the depravity of such children, or that they need, as truly as 
others, to be regenerated and sanctified through the means of 
grace. The Church relation is not to be viewed as an equiva- 
lent to actual regeneration, or as meaning that by birth they 
are already internally and spiritually holy. From the two-fold 
conception of the Church as visible and invisible, it follows 
that membership cannot be understood as always and neces- 
sarily the same as regeneration. Nor is it to be understood 
that the Church-membership, as thus implied, is membership 





*Gerhard, Conf. Cath. Quoted from Schmid’s Dogmatik. 
+ Hutter, Loci C. Th. See Schmid’s Dogmatik. 
tLoci Theologici, De Ecclesia. 
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in its fullest sense and completed form. Church-membership 
reaches its fullest sense in the inner spiritual union, by faith, 
with Christ’s mystical spiritual body. It reaches its completed 
form when the relation is sealed and declared in the sacrament 
of holy baptism. But it is maintained that the relation, 
though initial and inchoate, is yet real—that thus, in a true 
sense, these children of believers are born in the Church, with 
right to its sealing ordinance and sacramental grace ; so that 
baptism may be looked upon not so much as creating or 
forming the relation ab initio, and transferring from a posi- 
tion outside of the Church to one within, as sealing and com- 
pleting a relation formed in its initial or incipient stage by 
the terms of God’s covenant, and as beginning the applica 
tion of the means of regeneration and saving grace, in the 
Church, for the spiritual renewal which such sealed Church- 
membership implies. Is this view repudiated by the theology 
of ourChureh? We translate and present from the following 
dogmaticians, as the great authorities in the older theology 
of the Lutheran Church, enough, we think, to give the reader 
the testimony of each of them on this subject. They are 
named in chronological order. 


CHEMNITZ. 


Loci Theologici, De Baptisimo.—‘The sacramentarians con- 
tend that the infants of believers, simply because of their 
being born of believing parents, are, even without baptism 
and before they are baptized, not children of wrath, but 
children of God, not without, but in the kingdom of heaven ; 
that baptism is only an external sign, because they are 
already heirs of eternal life. But, because by this reas- 
oning the truth of original sin is impaired and the saving 
efficacy of baptism is dangerously undervalued, we must 
oppose to it the sure and clear testimony of Scripture con- 
cerning the ordinary means of regeneration. For, even 
believing parents beget their children carnal, not after the 
Spirit, but after the flesh. The principle, therefore, is gen- 
eral, embracing even the children of believers : ‘That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh,and unless born of water and the 
Spirit cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven’, John 3 : 5, 
6. Thus David, although born of circumcised and believing 
parents, confesses that he was conceived and born in sin, 
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Ps. 51 : 7. And St. Paul, Eph. 2:3, says: ‘We also, 
(though we have been born of circumcised parents), were by 
nature the children of wrath even as others.’ The promise of 
grace and of the kingdom of heaven pertains, indeed, not 
only to the parents, but also to their children, Gen. 17: 7 ; 
Acts 2:39. But the promise does not profit unless an appli- 
cation of it be made, Heb. 4: 2: ‘For unto you was the gos- 
pel preached as well as unto them, but the word preached ‘did 
not profit them, not being mixed with faith in them that 
heard it. For we which have believed do enter, into rest.’ 
Thus Christ says, ‘that which is born of the flesh,’ must be 
born again or regenerated, John 3:5. But the: application of 
the promise and of regeneration does not take place by car- 
nal generation. For the decision is universal: ‘By the of- 
fense of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation,’ 
Rom. 5:18. But baptism is the ordinary meana, that is the 
washing of regeneration, Tit. 3:5, whereby those who are 
born of the flesh and are ‘not in the kingdom of heaven, are 
born again of water and the Sges so enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, John 3:5. For they are baptized for 
remission of sins, Acts 2 : 38, that the sins in which they have 
been born may be washed aw: iy, Acts 22:16, and that they 
may be cleansed and saved by ‘the washing of regeneration, 
Eph. 5:26; Tit.3:5. * * 

Certain sacramentarians pt that baptism is only an 
external declaration and testimony of what God works 
within, either before or apart from, or without baptism. 
For this reason it is to be taught from the word of God, that 
baptism is an action in which God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, through the external ministry, exhibits to us, confirms 
and applies the promise of grace. And because some begin 
to debate whether it is rightly said, in Luther’s Catechism, 
that baptism works remission of sins, frees from death and 
the power of the devil, and gives eternal life to those who 
believe, since these are the peculiar benefits of Christ, this 
declaration must be clearly and distinctly set forth, that the 
virtue and efficacy of baptism is by no means to be attributed 
to the element of water or the external action of the minis- 
try ; but because baptism is an action in which through the 
washing of water in the word, God the Father, on account 
of the Son as Mediator, saves us by the application and seal- 
ing of the promise of grace, according to Tit. 3:5, the Son 
sanctifies and cleanses, Eph. 5: 26, the Holy Spirit regener- 
ates, John 3:5; that being justified by the grace of Christ, 
into whose death and resurrection we are baptized, and whom 
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we have put on in baptism, we may have the answer of a 

good conscience toward God and be heirs of eternal life, Tit. 

3:5; Rom. 6:3; Pet.3:31. Therefore, the virtue, work 

and efficacy of baptism is of God Himself, who works, gives 

and effects such things, not immediately, but through the 
rashing of water in the Word.” 

In these passages, Chemnitz seems to look upon the chil- 
dren of believers as wholly without, prior to baptism, but an 
analysis of his statements shows that they contain no posi- 
tive support to such view: 

1. He holds firmly and fully to the Scripture teaching, ac- 
cepted, as it must be, by all Lutherans, that the offspring of 
believers as well as others are born in orignal sin, are de- 
praved, and cannot be saved except through regeneration by 
the grace and work of God. 

2. By entering into “the kingdom of heaven’”—phraseol- 
ogy from John 5 : 5-ghe means passing into an actually re- 
generate state. 

3. As he defines the Church as the “visible assembly of 
those who accept the Gospel of Christ, &., among whom 
there may be some “unregenerate,” “the kingdom of heaven,” 
in his phraseology, is not a synonym or equivalent of the 
Church. Chemnitz’ denial, therefore, that the children of 
believers are born in the “kingdom of heaven,” is no denial 
that they are born in the Church—the meaning being only 
that they, as truly as others, are born with a corrupt nature 
and need to be regenerated in the birth of water and the Spirit. 
If we add, yet, the doctrine—concerning which he says noth- 
ing—that by force of the covenant with believing parents 
God counts the children as by birth within the Church, with 
an inchoate membership awaiting formal completion and the 
application of appointed sacramental grace, there will be full 
place for the office of baptism as set forth in Chemnitz’ own 
words, when he describes the sacrament as “an action in 
which through the washing of water in the word, God the 
Father, on account of the Son as Mediator, saves us by the 
application and sealing of the promise of grace, the Son 
sanctifies and cleanses, and the Holy Ghosts regenerates.” 
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GERHARD. 


Loci Theologici, Loc. xxi. Cap. viii., 198.—“Since we 
have now shown that infants are to be baptized, a fur- 
ther inquiry arises: What infants are to be baptized? We 
answer, that the way to baptism is open to the infants of 
Christians. But by this term we understand, (1) Those 
who have been born of Christian parents, that is, whose par- 
ents profess the Christian faith, embrace the word and use the 
sacraments, although they should be destitute of true and 
saving faith, and not be in the number of the elect ; in Gen. 
17: 7, God promises to be the God of Abraham and of his 
seed. In virtue of this promise, Abraham circumcised not 
only Ishmael thirteen years old, but also [sevac on the 
eighth day, Gen. 21:4. Wherefore, since we, Christians, 
in the covenant, are no longer strangers from the cove- 
nants of promise, Eph. 2: 12, but are made nigh, this prom- 
ise pertains also to us; and therefore by the force of this 
promise not only our adult children, but also infants are to 
be admitted to baptism which has taken the place of cireum- 
cision, Col. 2:11; Acts 2:38: ‘Repent and be baptized ev- 
ery one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, (v. 33), for the 
promise is to you and your children.” From this, because 
the promise was made tothe Jews and their children, Petercon- 
cludes that both ought to receive baptism. Therefore, when 
Christians in the New Testament are made partakers of this 
same promise, it follows that their children may and ought to 
be baptized, Acts 3 : 24: ‘Ye are the children of the prophets 
and of the covenant which God made with your fathers.’ 
1 Cor. 5:12: ‘What have I to do to judge them who 
are without ? do not ye judge them that are within? But 
them that are without God judgeth.” By those who are 
within, are understood those born in the bosom of the Church. 
Those who are in the bosom of the Church, together with their 
children use the word and sacraments which are the peculiar 
goods of the Church ; but concerning those who have been born 
without the Church, the apostles says: ‘What have I to do to 
judge concerning these.” 1 Cor. 7: 14: ‘For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wite 
is sanctified by the husband ; else were your children unclean, 
but now are they holy.’ This ‘holiness’ of children born of 
Christian parents, is not merely a political cleanness, since 
even outside of the Church there may be a distinction be- 
tween legitimate and natural or spurious children, nor is it 
an internal holiness and cleanness of heart,as if the children 
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of Christians were born holy from their mother’s womb, 
since, not less than others, they are ‘conceived and born in sin,’ 
Ps. 51: 5, and are ‘by nature the children of wrath even as 
others,’ Eph. 2: 3; but the ‘holiness’ is ecclesiastical, that is, 
that such children, born of Christian parents, or if only one 
or the other parent is a believer or Christian, may be consid- 
ered as born in the Church, and have access to baptism, the sacra- 
ment of initiation ; but others who have been born of unbe- 
lieving parents are to be considered ‘unclean,’ that is, to them 
does not pertain the divine promise: ‘I will be thy God and the 
God of thy seed ;’ and therefore access to baptism is not open 
to them equally with the children of Christians, but they 
must first be instructed and profess the Christian faith when 
they have grown up. * * * ‘The children born of such 
marriages [one of the parents being a Christian} are clean 
and holy, that is, they are to be regarded as Christian chil- 
dren, and not Gentiles, and therefore they are not to be ex- 
cluded from the Church, but on account of the one believing 
parent, they are to be held as born in the bosom of the Church and 
to be admitted to baptism. * * * 

But thou sayest: all infants are alike by nature, that is, 
are conceived and born in sin, Ps. 51: 7, and are by nature 
children of wrath, Eph. 2: 3; therefore no such distinction 
is made among them, that to some the way is open to bap- 
tism, but to others it is closed. We answer, that in respect 
to original sin all infants are indeed alike; nevertheless 
there remains this distinction among them, that some have 
been born in the bosom and limits of the Church, but some without 
the Church; tothe former pertains the promise, ‘I will be thy God. 
and the God of thy seed, Gen. 17: 7, ‘these indeed are clean,’ 
1 Cor. 7: 14; to these access to baptism is at once open in 
the age of infancy; but to the latter pertains neither the 
promise of God nor the covenant of grace nor baptism, as 
long as neither they nor their parents embrace the Christian 
religion, but they are strangers from the covenants of prom- 
ise, Eph. 2 : 12. 

To the question whether the children of Christian parents 
are, prior to baptism, in the covenant of God and_holy— 
whether as Calvin taught, “infants have need of baptism not 
as a necessary aid to salvation, but only as a seal for sealing 
the grace of adoption in them,” Gerhard says: 


“Our judgment is this, that the children of Christians 
really enjoy this prerogative, that in the age of infancy, be- 
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fore they can be instructed in the true religion, they can 
and ought to be baptized ; yet in the meantime, before bap- 
tism, they are not, on account of their birth from Christian 
parents, in the covenant of God, nor holy, but are by nature 
children of wrath, not less than the children of unbelievers, 
and moreover, need baptism that they may be regenerated 
to eternal life.” 


The testimony of Gerhard must carry great weight on this 
point, from the high rank he holds among the Lutheran dog- 
maticians. That he positively asserts the essential points of 
the doctrine in question, becomes apparent by a little review 
of points in his statements: 

1. That “as to original sin all infants are alike, or equal, 
the children of believers needing regeneration in order to be 
saved, as truly as the children of the ungodly. 

2. That when he rejects Calvin’s teaching that the chil- 
dren of believers are “in the covenant of God and holy,” betore 
their baptism, he takes this phrase, “in the covenant of God,” 
as meaning an inner renewal and holiness, without which no 
one can enter into the spiritual kingdom of God. For his 
denial that they are in the “covenant of God” is made on the 
ground that they, as well as others, “need to be regenerated 
unto eternal life.” He therefore distinguishes between being 
“in the covenant of God,” and “in the Church.” 

3. That while he denies the former to them, he allows them 
the latter, and affirms repeatedly and in the unequivocal 
terms, that the children of believers “are born in the bosom and 
limits of the Church.” 

4. As he defines the “holiness” of 1 Cor. 7:14, according to 
the consent of nearly all the Lutheran theologians, to be not in- 
ternal purity, but an “ecclesiastical holiness,” and to mean that 
by force of the divine covenant such children have been “born 
within the Church” —a relation asserted with emphasis and re- 
peatedly—the “access” of such children to baptism, aditum 
ad baptismum, of which he so frequently speaks as their high 
and joyful prerogative, must of necessity be from a position 
“within” and not from without the Church. Baptism does 
not create the relation from which itself proceeds—does not, 
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according to him, bring the children of believers into the 
Church from a position without. The relation “within” is 
treated as a reality,as it must be if it confersa right toa Church 
sacrament. Having decided the “holiness” to be, not an in- 
ternal rene-val, but ecclesiastical relation, Gerhard’s acutely 
logical mind saved him from the absurdity of then emptying 
this relation of all content and reality by assigning to bap- 
tism the office of bringing such children into the Church 
trom without—the inconsistency of at the same time assert- 
ing and denying the “ecclesiastical holiness.” Without doubt, 
therefore, Gerhard must be accepted as teaching that the 
Church membership of the children of believers is fundamen- 
tally formed by their covenant relation, incipient and incho- 
ate it may be, yet real, awaiting the sealing completion and 
grace of holy baptism. Though he calls baptism the sacra- 
ment of “initiation,” his own explicit and repeated state- 
ments require us to understand him as connecting the initia- 
tory idea with baptism, in case of these children, not as 
transferring of their position, but either as sealing and com- 
pleting their membership in the Church, considered as the 
visible body of believers, or as introducing them through 
regeneration into the spiritual body meaut by the Church as 
invisible. The sole office of baptism, as Gerhard presents it, 
is that it becomes “the washing of regeneration and of renewal.” 
CALOVIUS. 


Biblia Ilustrata, 1 Cor. 7: 14.—*But the latter sense [of 
wn external sanctity] may be more properly applied to the 
holiness of the children, which here is not internal, or of faith 
or federal, as the Calvinists hold. For this is not by genera- 
tion, but by regeneration. But it is external, or belongs to 
communion of the sacraments and access to the privileges of 
the Church, which some call ecclesiastical holiness, others po- 
litical. But it is not properly ecclesiastical, because the priv- 
ilege of access to the Church does not yet make a member 
(cives, citizen) of the Church; nor is it political, because it 
does not arise from civil soeiety, nor concern civil benefits 
which possess no holiness. But the ‘holiness’ is merely rela- 
tive, and is so called only according the outward name; con- 
cerning which Baldwin thus holds: ‘Since the holiness of the 
children born of believers, is to be understood as neither 
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merely civil, nor merely ecclesiastical, nor as spiritual, we 
may explain itas meaning an intermediate holiness which we 
may call Levitical or legal; that is, pertaining to the right 
and power of obtaining the privileges of members of the 
Church ; just as not every one among the people*could per- 
form sacred rites in the temple of God, or tabernacle, but 
only the Levites who were sanctified through certain cere- 
monies according to the law,’ Paralip. xv., 14. And just 
as not all vessels were called holy, but such as were devoted to 
sacred things, and were sanctified for this by certain rites, 
and the rest were unclean, so not all persons are to be promis- 
cuously admitted to baptism and the benefits connected with 
it, but such only as have been born of members of the Church 
or believing parents. These, therefore, are holy, because they have 
access to the’ privileges of the Church, while to others who are 
without, they are not granted. For this reason Tertullian, af- 
ter the same manner, has called the candidates of the faith holy ; 
and Augustine interprets the sanctity spoken of by the apos- 
tled as referring not to the holiness of faith, but to commu- 
nion of the sacraments and likeness of profession. But this 
access and privilege do not yet make a member of the Church 
or a partaker of the covenant of God, but this benefit is ob- 
tained only in baptism.” 


HUNNIUS. 


Epitome Credendorum, Cap. xxvi.—*Little children are den- 
izens of the covenant of grace. For the Lord Jesus Himself 
declares that ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven, Mark, 10: 
14. This covenant is made by baptism, which Peter calls 
‘an answer of a good conscience toward God,’ 1 Pet. 3 : 31. 
From which follows, that whosvever belongs to the covenant 
of grace is entitled to receive baptism. Children, we have just 
seen, belong to the covenant; consequently they must be 
baptized.”* 

QUENSTEDT. 


Theolgia Didactica Polemica. De Baptismo, Cap. v., Sect. 2. 
— “There is a difference between the infants of Christians, 
whether born of them or transferred and taken into their 
guardianship and parental authority, and the infants of unbe- 
lievers, Pagans, Turks, Jews, who are still under their power. 
The discussion here is not concerning the latter, but the 
former. For such as are born without the limits of the 





*Quoted from Paul Edward Gottheils Translation, Nuremburg, 1847. 
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Church, from non-Christian parents, are not indeed excluded 
from the benefit (of baptism) by any judicial rejection ; never- 
theless they have not yet a right to the thing, are without, 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers from 
the covenants, 1 Cor. 5:12; Eph. 2:2; 1 Cor. 7:14. There- 
fore the infants of unbelievers are not to be violently taken 
from their parents and baptized.” 

“The subjects of baptism can be considered with respect to 
essential nature, extent, and kind. In respect to their essen- 
tial nature, they are human beings alone, and these alive. In 
respect to extent, they are, immediately and directly, only 
members of the Church (cives ecclesiae) ; but mediately and 
remotely they are all nations, with this limitation, however, 
that baptism can be conferred upon both adults and infants 
only in the way and manner which Christ has prescribed. 
Adults, therefore, are not to be baptized before they have 
been instructed concerning Christ from the word of God, and 
profess the Christian religion. This is evident from the com- 
mand of Christ, Matt. 28: 19, and the practice of the apostles, 
Acts 2: 38; 8: 37,38. To the infants of Christians or to 
those who have been born in the bosom of the Church immediate 
access to baptism is open, as the privilege is described in Gen. 
17:7. But by infants of Christians we understand those 
also who have been born of parents, one or the other of whom 
is a Christian, | Cor. 7: 2; those whose parents have been 
converted to the Christian faith, even though they were be- 
gotten and born in gentilism; and those who by lawful 
means have been transferred to the guardianship and parental 
authority of Christians; but those begotten without the Church, 
are, according to the apostle, unclean, since to them does not 
pertain the divine promise: ‘I will be thy God, and of thy 
seed after thee.’ In respect to kind, both male and female 
ought to be baptized,a particular in reference to which a dif- 
ference obtains between circumcision and baptism. * * * 

Distinguish between the natural and the spiritual birth. 
Not the former but the latter confers grace; that is to be 
born of the flesh, this, to be born of God. No one is born in 
the covenant of God, but being born is received into it. Par- 
ents beget children not in virtue of that part in which they 
are of the Spirit and regenerate, but in virtue of that in 
which they are flesh, corrupt and unclean. Christians are 
not, therefore, born Christians, but they become such through 
baptism. * * ® 

“A difference exists between infants born without the 
Church, and infants born within the same. We refer to the 
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latter, not the former. For the former are not to be judged 
by the Church, but committed to God, 1 Cor. 5 :312, 13. 
Here the Church makes the apostle’s distinction between the 
‘holy’ and ‘unclean,’ 1 Cor. 7: 14, between those within and 
those without, 1 Cor. 5: 12, or between, the children of the 
covenant and those outside of it, Acts 3: 25.” * * * 

“Are the infants of Christians holy and ti in the covenant of God 
even before they are baptized? The controversy between us 
and the Calvinists is not concerning the holiness external, 
ecclesiastical and potentially convenantal which exhibits a 
right to a thing, [jus ad rem], but concerning a holiness spir- 
itual, internal, an actually covenantal holiness, which presents 
the thing in its reality [jus in re]. We concede the former ; 
but that the latter is meant by the Reformed is evident from 
their clear words, of which Dr. Hutter has gathered very 
many in his Irenicus. p. 319, and what we shall hereafter 
adduce; that is, the Calvinists attribute to children born in 
the Church of God a holiness before baptism of such a kind 
that by it they are so sanctified through the formula of the 
covenant that they not only have from the womb the heirship 
of the covenant, but that they are also in the thing, as the law- 
yers say; not only that they enjoy those prerogatives, over 
aud above the children of the Gentiles, or the privilege that 
to them the way is open to baptism as the sign of the cove- 
nant of God, and that they thus belong to the covenant of 
God and have the right of citizenship, but that they are also 
actually embraced in the covenant of God. We deny this.” 

“Although the children of Christian parents enjoy the pre- 
rogatives and privileges, above the children of unbelievers, 
that in infant age, before they are instructed in the true re- 
ligion, they may and ought to be baptized, nevertheless be- 
fore baptism, they are not, on account of their birth from 
Christian parents, in the covenant of God, nor holy, but by 
nature children of wrath, Eph. 2: 3.” 

Cap. IT. De Peccato, Sec. I. —Objection—Children are born 
holy, 1 Cor. 7: 14, therefore they cannot be in the kingdom 
of Satan, under the power of the devil and infected by sin. 
Answer: (1) We are to distinguish between ecclesiastical, ex- 
ternal, exhibited holiness, and that which is spiritual and in- 
herent. In this passage the former is referred to, for the 
children of believers belong to the Church and to ‘the cove- 
nant ; and not the latter, because the regenerate beget children 
not by virtue of their being regenerate, but by virtue of 
being men and animals. Whence infants are born flesh of 
flesh, and are by nature children of wrath. (2) The “ocini- 
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ans regard infants as neither holy nor as sinners, but as in- 
termediate.” 
BAIER. 


Compendium Theologie Positive, Part III Cap. x. See. 
8.— ‘However, we believe that the children of believing pa- 
rents, if deprived of baptism, are regenerated and saved by 
an extraordinary grace of God ; but the unbaptized children 
of unbelievers we commit to the divine judgment; nor dare 
we, indeed, violently take them from unwilling parents, and 
baptize them. * * 

For, although there may not be expressly revealed in Serip- 
ture any determinate mode of dealing with the unbaptized infunts 
of believers through extraordinary grace, and of working in them 
regeneration and faith,and so applying to them the merit of 
Christ ; nevertheless, resting on theological reasons, obtained 
from Scripture, we are able to entertain a pious and confident 
hope concerning such extraordinary regeneration of their in- 
fants. See Musueus, Ausfubrl. — Erkliirung, Q, 61, p. 358. 
So Gerhard, L. C., says ‘Concerning infants born in the Church, 
we may more reasonably cherish hope.” 


HOLLAZ. 


Examen Theologicum Acroamaticum. Part III. See. ii. 
Cap. iv.—*The intants of Christians before reception of bap- 
tism possess an external or ecclesiastical holiness, or as of 
the Church, but do not possess an internal holiness or of 
faith. The promise of the covenant belongs to them, but 
they are not yet in an exhibited covenant. 

1 Cor. 7: 14. ‘But now are your children holy. An ex- 
ternal or ecclesiastical holiness is referred to, which consists 
in this, that the infants of believers have a direct access to 
divine grace, and ao to a participation in the means through 
which, by divine ordination, eternal salvation is conferred. 
For they have been born within the limits of the Church [castra 
ecclesie| and have right to the thing, although they do not 
yet possess the thing in reality, [im re], 7. e., they have imme- 
diate access to divine covenant grace, but are not yet actually 
partakers of the divine covenant grace. The holiness is said 
to be ecclesiastical, not as if unbaptized infants of Christians 
were citizens or members of the Church, but because they 
have the right and power of obtaining the privileges of mem- 
bers of the Church, which are not so easily granted to others 
who are without. This holiness is called external by Calo- 
vius, in Biblia Illustra, on 1 Cor. 7, a holiness merely relative, 
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and is such according to outward name. * * * To the in- 
fants of believers the divine covenant is indeed promised, but 
not yet exhibited or applied, Gen. 17: 10; Acts 2: 39-41. 
For since the promise of the covenant is conditional, or de- 
pendent on being circumcised or baptized, infants are not ac- 
tually inserted in the divine covenant before receiving the 
sacrament of initiation.” ' 


BU DDEUS. 


Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae. Lib. V. Cap. 1, De 
Baptismo.—*But it is evident from Eph. 2: 3, that infants 
born of the flesh and thus carnal are consequently also ‘ch?/- 
dren of wrath ; and this can be denied by no one, unless he 
call in question original sin. It follows, ‘therefore, that they 
should be baptized, unless they ought to remain in that state 
which, should they die, draws upon itself eternal death. We 
grant, indeed, that to infants born of Christian parents, a cer- 
tain external and ecclesiastical holiness can be attributed, 
Rom. 11:16; 1 Cor. 7:14; but we cannot persuade ourselves 
that these possess an internal holiness and are so cleansed 
from sin, that, although unbaptized, they ought to be held in 
the number of the children of God and to be considered heirs 
of eternal life, as the Anabaptists and others contend. For 
that it is otherwise, is evident from Eph. 2:3; Job 14: 4, 
and other places which we have already adduced in treating 
of original sin. Our view concerning the baptism of infants 
is strengthened by what the evangelists, Matthew, 19: 13, 
seq.; Mark, 10: 13, seq.; Luke, 18 : 15, seq., relate concern - 
ing the little children brought to Christ. * ad 

“Concerning infants that die without baptism, to add an 
other thing, a distinction is to be observed between the in- 
fants of Christians or of those who are living in the Church, 
and of those without. As to the former, it is agreed among 
almost all, that they are not lost ; since according to the well- 
known principle of Augustine, it is not the privation, but 
contempt that condemns. And rightly indeed, since no one 
has so held that the children of the Israelites, dying before 
the eighth day, or their females, were lost because they died 
before circumcision, or circumcision did not pertain to them 
Those who here have recourse to the mediate knowledge of 
God [scientiam Dei mediam]|,* and suppose those are saved 





* The “mediate knowledge” of God, is His fore-knowledge of the 
contingent acts of his creatures, a knowledge of future possibilities, 
in hypothetical conditions. ‘‘Omnes itaque hominum angelorumque 
non tantum actiones, sed cogitationes quoque atque decreta, in illis 
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whom God fore-saw would believe on Christ, and those lost 
whom He fore-saw would not believe, are not to be heard ; 
since no one can be either saved or condemned on account of 
what has no actual existence. But those who agree in this, 
that the children of Christian parents are saved, fail, how- 
ever, to agree as to the way in which they are saved. It can- 
not be denied that the offspring of Christian parents who are 
in the covenant of grace with God, possess a certain preroga- 
tive above the children of unbelievers; and this is rightly 
gathered from Gen. 17: 7, and Acts 2: 39. But this, unless 
something further is added, is not sufficient to make them 
actual partakers of eternal salvation. So also, it appears 
from what has already been said, the ecclesiastical and exter- 
nal holiness which belongs to the children of Christian par- 
ents, is not sufficient for this. And plainly, if for this reason 
eternal salvation be conferred on infants, it must be said, 
either that the covenant relation itself or external ecclesiasti- 
cal holiness suffices for salvation, or that faith is produced 
through that relation and the outward fellowship of the 
Chureh ; neither of which, however, can be maintained with- 
out involving the greatest difficulties. Therefore, nothing 
remains but to say, that in children of Christian parents, dy- 
ing before baptism, faith is produced through some extraordi- 
nary grace. Why God does not equally grant this grace to 
the children of unbelievers, may, not without reason, be de- 
rived from the prerogative which Christians have over un- 
believers on account of the covenant of grace.” 


More of our dogmaticians might be quoted. But it is un- 
necessary. These eight may justly be taken as representa- 
tive Lutheran theologians of the older school, and as among 
the highest authorities. The extracts given have been select- 
ed as containing the clearest statements found in their works 
on the subject. In analyzing and questioning their testi- 
mony, we find the following facts : 

1. That while these theologians, without dissent, reject the 
unscriptural idea that the children of believers are, by birth, 
internally and spiritually holy, and assert their natural de- 
pravity, they are equally unanimous in maintaining that 





unquam exstitura, cum intime cognoscat, sequitur, ignotum illi esse 
non posse, quid homines, angelique, posita certa quadam conditione, 
facturi fuissent; quam scientiam de futuro conditionato, itemque 
mediam vocare solent ; quae et scripture itidem nititur testimoniis.’’ 
Buddeus, Lib. II., Cap. I. See. 22. 
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such children sustain SOME relation to the Church different from 
that of children born of those without—a relation defined usu- 
ally by the phrase “external, ecclesiastical holiness.” The ex- 
pression does not imply intrinsic character, but asserts an 
outward relation, “according to outward name,” 

2. They all use the expressions “enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” “in the covenant of God,” not with direct reference 
to the question of the Church connection of the children of be- 
lievers, but the question of their inward, spiritual regenera- 
tion prior to baptism. We must not confound the antithesis 
plainly in their minds in writing. “Entered into the king- 
dom of God,” answered to the term “regenerated,” but as- 
serted nothing directly as to the child’s status as within or 
without the Church. This is evident from the way they con- 
stantly use the expressions. Any attempt to interpret our 
dogmaticians so as to extend the meaning of these terms 
into a denial of the relation of the children as within the 
Church, must have its sole plausibility in a confounding of 
the distinction, always asserted by them, concerning the 
Church as visible and invisible. 

3. Only two—Calovius and Hollaz—expressly say that the 
children of believers are not “members of the Church” before 
baptism. And Hollaz, even while saying this, himself makes 
the assertion now objected to, “thay have been born within 
the limits of the Church.” 

4. All the rest, in some way, either expressly concede to 
such children a place in the Church, or so treat their relation 
as not to deny it. Gerhard and Quenstedi, who rank among 
the highest authorities, as emphatically as if they had meant 
to put themselves, in advance, on record against the doctrine 
that “until the child be baptized it is in no sense within the 
Church,” repeatedly declare that the children of believers are 
“born within the’ Church,” “born in the bosom of the Church,” 
and put this in clear antithesis to the position or relation of 
those “born without the Church.” Gerhard habitually uses 
this expression as the designation of the birth-status of such 


children. Baier approvingly quotes the phrase from him. 
Vol. IX. No. 3. 43 
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Quenstedt speaks of them also as “children of the covenant,” 
and includes them among the proper subjects of baptism as 
“members of the Church,” (cives ecclessixv). The selection and 
use of this term, “citizen,” drawn from the civil constitu- 
tion and expressing the status of the offspring in a nation’s 
population, strongly sets forth the law of the position of the 
children of the Church. The “Civitas Dei,” like a state, in- 
cludes its own children. They belong to it. Their status is 
fundamentally or in provisional stage, determined by their 
birth as “children of the covenant.” No more than a na- 
tion’s infant population are without nationally, are they put 
outside of the organic constitution of the Chureh, considered 
in its visible form. The child of Jewish parents, left uncir- 
cumeised, was “cut off” from his people viewed as the Church, 
which could occur only on the basis of a relation already at 
least incipiently established. We have no reason to believe 
that the New Testament dispensation, which is an unfolding 
and enlargement of divine grace, reduces and abridges the 
eovenant privileges or status of the children of the Church. 
If they were in the Church, so that that they could be cut 
off, by the old, they must in “some sense” be in it in the new 
dispensation. 

5. That the interpretation, given by our theologians, of the 
“holiness” of 1 Cor. 7:14, as “ecclesiastical,” amounts in 
its real force, to teaching that such children belong to the 
visible Church, so impliedly admitted by Dr. Krauth, in his 
rejection of this interpretation.* Dr. Krauth very positively 
denies “that children are members of the visible Church by 
their birth.” But this gives the greater force to his explana- 
tion of the meaning of the term ecelesiastical applied to the 
sanctity of children in 1 Cor. 7:14. His view includes the 
following points: 1. “This sanctification is not a MORAL one.” 
2. “It is not an ECCLESIASTICAL one. The pagan wife is nota 
member of the Church because her husband is a Christian, 
neither then is her child holy, ecclesiastically separated to the 
Christian Church, because its father is a Christian.” 3. “It 





* “(Conservative Reformation,” p. 426, 
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necessarily follows then that the sanctification, being neither 
moral nor ecclesiastical, is GENERIC.” This “generic” sanctifi- 
cation, he makes to mean that “the child is a member of 
Christendom, not of Pagandom.” “The child is so far con- 
structively in Christendom as if both parents were Chris- 
tians.” The point to be noted is, not the utterly unsatisfac- 
tory character of this exegesis of 1 Cor. 7: 14, but the fact 
that in Dr. Krauth’s mind the term “ecclesiastical,” in this 
connection, means that the child is “a member of the Church,” 
“separated to the Christian Church.” He makes this unmis- 
takable, by adding: “The Church is sanctified, or holy, as 
separate from the nominally Christian world; this is an ec- 
clesiastical holiness. But with this Church there is yet a 
further separation of genuine Christians from merely nomi- 
nal ones, and this HOLINESS is MORAL. The answer of the 
apostle is, not that the children (adult as well as infant) are 
MORALLY holy, nor that they are ECCLESIASTICALLY holy, but 
that they are GENERICALLY holy.” This assumes that to 
speak of them as “ecclesiastically” holy, is to put them “within 
the Church,” and “separate from the nominally Christian 
world,” in the merely “generic” sense. We are fully justi- 
fied, therefore, in understanding our dogmaticians who de- 
fine this holiness to be “ecclesiastical,” as teaching that the 
children are born, not only within Christendom, but within 
the Church and to constructive, inchoate membership. It be- 
comes plain that Dr. Krauth thus denies that the children of 
believers belong to the Church, only by denying what our 
theologians admit and teach. He is in direct contradiction 
to them. He denies that the holiness is “ecclesiastical.” 
They assert it—Gerhard, Quenstedt, Hollaz, Buddeus. Ev- 
idently, in Dr. Krauth’s mind, to admit this is to admit 
membership in the sense in which he now denies it. 

6. It is of force to remember, too, that this inclusion in 
the covenant and birth within the Church, is, by our theolo- 
gians, made the basis for some “extraordinary” grace or way 
of regeneration, in case of death before baptism. They care- 
fully distinguish, in this respect, between ‘children born in 
the Church’, and those “born without.” This makes their 
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inclusion in the Church on earth count more than zero even 
without baptism. It assumes the unity of the Church on earth 
and in heaven; and in default of the sacrament in the 
Church on earth considers the relation still divinely made ef- 
fective for the heavenly state through the operation of “ex- 
traordinary” grace. It takes their inclusion ‘in the Church” 
as so real, that God will see to it that the spiritual change 
meant by the ecclesiastical place He has given them shall not 
fail, when, by no fault of the children, the ordinary means 
cannot be applied. 

The point of doctrine concerning which we have, in this 
article, been seeking the view of the earlier Lutheran dogma- 
ticians, may to some minds and at first blush appear to be 
of little or no consequence, and not worth the attention here 
asked for it. But when closely examined in its bearings, it 
is seen to involve relations of grave theological and practical 
importance. It involves the whole question of organic Chris- 
tianity, including the exceedingly important point whether 
the Church has a legitimate right to look upon the offspring 
of its own membership as truly its own, or whether despite 
the covenant: “I will be thy God, and the God of thy seed,” 
each new generation is compelled to lapse to a status in which 
instead of being in the “bosom of the Church” and under the 
divinely appointed means for their renewal and salvation, 
they are placed wholly without, thrown back into identity 
of position with the world, for subsequent recovery. Under 
the Old Testament dispensation, the covenant of the Church 
was also a family covenant, identifying the household with 
the Church. In the New Testament dispensation of this 
same “everlasting covenant,” the apostolic teaching and prac- 
tice took the family together, and, in organic Christianity, 
gave the children the same status with their parents. The 
individualizing and atomizing tendency of our day tends to 
disintegrate and destroy all organic constitutions. It refuses 
to recognize that God may harmonize and unify the action 
of His two great institutions, the family and the Church. In 
the swing of the times to extreme individualism the Baptists 
practically annul the force of the covenant, treat the children 
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as without, and refuse to baptize them. Their teaching and 
example have affected public sentiment. God’s plan for the 
nurture of the little ones of His Church, within the Church, 
is lost sight of to a very disastrous degree. The teaching 
from which we are here dissenting, and which, we believe, 
does not express the best development of Lutheran doctrine, 
goes far in the same direction. It throws every infant out- 
side, either with or without an open way of immediate en- 
trance. To say that “until the child be baptized it is in no 
sense within the Church,” or that it is only “in Christendom,” 
which is certainly the common status of all children born in 
a Christian country, whether of believing parents or not, is to 
surrender much to Baptist thinking and leave but little force 
or constitutive power to the divine covenant. This excessive 
individualism and making of the covenant to be of such mini- 
mum effect or no effect at all, greatly tends to weaken, in the 
minds of the young, the sense of the divine reality of their 
Church connection, and to loosen the bond that holds them to 
it. The effect issadly blighting. Scores on scores of the chil- 
dren of the Church are thus everywhere scattered in the world, 
many of them never recovered from their wanderings. The 
Church, failing thus to keep its own, spending so much of its 
energies to recover its own children whom it has itself helped 
to identify with the world, misses the true law and line of its 
growth and victory in the world. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


THE MESSIANIC IDEA IN PRE-CHRISTIAN APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE. 


By Rev. GEORGE H. Scuoppg, A. M., Ph. D., Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, 


That peculiar class of literary productions known as 
apocalyptic writings owe their existence to the spirit of Juda- 
ism and to the course of Jewish history. In the usual accep- 
tation of the word they designate a certain class of the so- 
called apoery pha, and, like this latter word apocalytic was not 
originally and etymologically used in the sense ad malam par- 
tem now generally received. "Aronpvov was used as the 
opposite of avayiyv@sxopmevor, i.e.,read openly in the church, 
and consequently designated a book whose use was restricted 
to private circles, or whose origin and contents were hidden. 
Consequently too a work could be an apocryphon and authen- 
tic at the same time, and Epiphanius does in our place call 
the apocalypse of John an apocryphon, without thereby call- 
ing into question its apostolic origin and authority. The 
class of these apocrypha called apocalyptic embraces those 
whose contents prohibited their acceptance even to that de- 
gree which the apocrypha enjoyed. They are all of a pecu- 
liar mysterious character. Their most striking feature is the 
enigmatical form of presentation ; everything is put forth in 
symbolical figurative language; persons are represented as 
animals, their different attitudes towards God and His laws 
by tameness or rapacity ; events by phenomena of nature. 
Everything is avoided that could give a positive clue as to 
author, time, or events referred to, especially those just then 
transpiring, so that only those who were initiated in the spir- 
it of the authors and their co-religionists could understand 
the references and object of the works. The peculiar hiding 
of names and dates is the cause of the difficulty of under- 
standing and placing their productionsthronologically. The 
contents embrace a series of succinct revelations, and thus dif- 
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fer from the prophecies of the Old Testament, which are often 
unchronologically arranged. They generally owe their exist- 
ence to some calamity that had befallen the children of God, 
und are thus not to be ascribed to a mere curiosity or to a 
desire of reveling in the supernatural. They nearly all are 
apologetic of God’s dealing with Israel and are filled with ex- 
hortations to remain faithful to Jehovah. The Jews knew 
that they were the chosen people of God, and that God had 
promised, at least, all the glories of this world to the faithful. 
But the reality seemed to smite the promise in the face; dur- 
ing the Syrian and Roman period just the faithful, the chasi- 
dim, had to suffer most, and therefore began to doubt the 
promises given of old. To uphold these, to vindicate the 
justice of God, and to announce the speedy arrival of help is 
the object which apocalyptic writers pursue, often with the 
tire of the ancient prophets. In exalted terms the pseudo 
prophets predict a terrible vengeance on the unjust and sin 
ners, their destruction by the faithful in the period of the 
sword, and after their removal, the great period of peace, 
when finally the just shall obtain their long desired rule, and 
trom Jerusalem, as the centre of the new kingdom, shall 
govern all the nations. Out of the troubles of this world the 
writera direct their suffering faithful to the world which is 
to come, to the messianic period. The prediction of this 
speedy deliverance and the inauguration of the messianic rule 
thus form the main substance of apocalyptic literature. Not 
that these topics alone are discussed, others too are consid- 
ered, but only as relatively unimportant. Thuse. g. the book 
of Enoch discusses the laws of nature, their divine origin and 
government, the apocalypse of Baruch and 4 Ezra the doe- 
trine of original sin, But notwithstanding this, they all, 
without exception, lay the main stress on the new king, or 
the new kingdom, or on both. 

To give authority to these piae fraudes they are put into 
the mouth of the old herves of faith and are usually sent into 
the world as productions of these fathers. We thus have the 
book of Enoch, the assumptio Mosis, ascensio Isaiae, apoca- 


lypse of Baruch, 4 Ezra. 
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These works, especially those that were written before the 
time of Christ’s death and the foundation of the Christian 
Church, are of great interest, if not of importance. That the 
expectation of a Messiah was not dead in Israel at the time 
of the Saviour’s appearance needs no demonstration as the 
New Testament shows, but that the Messiah as the Jewish 
mind pictured avd expected him at that time was not the 
Messiah of the prophets nor the one who really appeared is 
equally true. That the people of God passing through so 
many political and religious trials, between the close of the 
O. T. canon and the birth of Christ, with their renewed zeal 
for the study of Moses and the prophets revived by Ezra, 
constantly had their minds centered on the promises given to 
the fathers and so enthusiastically uttered by the prophets, 
is but natural. Had this period been one of peace and pros- 
perity it might have been possible, as some without founda- 
tion claim was really the case, that the messianic expecta- 
tions should die; but outward persecutions tended only to 
drive the people nearer to their God and to find their conso- 
lation in the glories in store for those who remained faithful. 
Historical facts harmonize with these natural expectations. 
From the time of the last book of the Canon, Malachi (for 
erities have not yet proved that Daniel is not authentic) 
to the time of Christ, there is a chain of evidences in 
apocalyptic literature that the hopes of a Messiah or a 
messianic kingdom was alive in Israel, and the constant con- 
solation of the faithful in their afflictions. The bliss of the 


world to come (RDO pbiyn) was to them an ample recom- 
pense for their sufferings in this (Ai pbiyr). A new in- 


terest is added to the examination of the phrases of the mes- 
sianic idea laid down in the ante-Christian portion of the 
literature by the light it sheds on the peculiar shape in 
which this idea appears in the minds of the cotemporaries of 
Christ, and their objections to His personal mission, as also 
by the faet that it shows the true source of the Chiliasm 
which certain of the Church fathers sucked through the 
straw of Jewish Christianity—and now flourishes under the 
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name of Premillenarianism, a doctrine which the Confessio 
Augustana, Art. xvii., properly calls opiniones judaice. 

The literature on this subject is rather large, but mostly in- 
accessible except to the specialist. It has always been a mat- 
ter of great interest to the theologians of Germany to follow 
the developments of the Messianic idea among the Jews, and 
hence their literature on the subject is by far the richest. 
Especially can this be said of it since the discovery and ex- 
amination of a number of important specimens of this class 
of literature under consideration in the last century. Only 
lately have the scholars of other European countries become 
interested in this topic and given good specimeus of their 
scholarship, e, g., Tiedeman in Holland, Vernes and Colani in 
France, Castelli in Italy. For English readers the best work 
is: Drummond, the Jewish Messiah, London, 1877, and on 
the Sibylline books may be consulted the popular and inter- 
esting article in the Edinburgh Review, No. 299, July, 1877. 

In the brief discussion that now follows, we have adopted 
as far as possible, the chronological order. 

The groundwork of the book of Enoch.—The prophecy, pur- 
porting to come from Enoch, the seventh from Adam, found 
in Jude v. 14, was known to nearly all the Church fathers 
down to Augustine, as taken from a certain book or books of 
the prophet Enoch. The fathers made considerable use of 
the book and evidently considered it of high authority, only 
one however, Tertullian, regarding it as inspired. Lost about 
the seventh Century, it was discovered about a century ago in 
an Ethiophic translation and since then has been examined by 
good authorities. In English we have only the poor transla- 
tion of Laurence, made 5%-years ago,and as that is entirely un- 
reliable, we must refer to the Ethiopic and translate that. 
Although there is by no means anything like an agreement 
among scholars as to the composition of this book—which 
by the way is about as long as Genesis and is divided into 
108 chapters of unequal length—but all with the single ex- 
ception of the prejudiced Philippi are agreed that the book 
is not the work of one man, but a composition of several ele- 


Vol. IX. No. 3. 44 
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ments, written at different times. The best authorities too are 
agreed that Chaps. 1-36 and 72-105 are the earliest portion 
and groundwork of the whole. Without reason some have 
again divided this portion between two authors, ascribing 
chaps. 1-36 to one, and 72-105 to another, but the inner har- 
mony is complete throughout, even in such particulars as the 
claim that there are two plans of punishment, in the angel- 
ology, demonology and the names of God, that we can have no 
hesitancy in ascribing all these chapters to one and the same 
author. Internal evidences alone can give us a clue as to the 
time of composition. In chapters 89 and 90 the author gives 
a symbolical account of the history of man from the creation 
of Adam to the Messianic period. Men appear as animals, 
and nations as herds, Israel and other God-fearing people as 
tame, the oppressors of Isreal as wild animals. The ac- 
count, following close by the O. T. record, is easily under- 
stood down to the time of captivity. At that time the au- 
thor says God gave His sheep, 7. e. the Israelites, into the hands 
of seventy shepherds, who each should slay a certain number 
of thesheep and should rule tothe coming of the Messiah. 
The majority of critics claim that these shepherds are heathen 
rulers who oppressed Israel, the time of the captivity, while 
others, with better reasons, see in them certain angels into 
whose hands the author pictured God as having intrusted 
the welfare of Israel for a certain period, to punish the 
renegades and lead them back to Jehovah. For the deter- 
mination of the age of the book it matters not which inter- 
pretation is received. These 70 shepherds rule in periods of 
12, 23, 23,12 shepherds. The context shows that the first 
12 occupy the period of the captivity, the 23 to the time of 
Alexander the Great, the second 23 to the tyrant Antiochus 
IV. Epiphanius, 175-164 B. C., and with him begins the rule 
of the last 12 shepherds. In c. 90,8 sqq., the period is de- 
scribed as follows: “And I looked until horns grew on those 
lambs (the Chasidim, or law abiding Jews, or probably 
better, the Maccabean heroes and their adherents) and the 
crows (the Syrians) threw down their horns; and [ saw till 
one great horn came forth, one of those sheep (the Israelites), 
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and all their eyes were opened. And it looked at them, and 
their eyes were opened, and it cried to the sheep, and the rams 
(the chiefs of the Maccabean insurrection) saw it and ran to 
it. And during all that time, those eagles and vultures and 
crows and buzzards (7. e., the enemies of Israel) continued to 
tear up the sheep, and flew down on them and devoured them. 
* * And those crows fought with it and tried to remove 
that horn, but could do nothing against it.” After this the 
author goes into the future and prophesies the destruction of 
the enemies of the great horn. The present for him, and con- 
sequently the time of writing, was the period of the struggle 
between the great horn and its enemies. Who is the horn? 
We naturally expect to see it in Judas Maccabee the great 
hero of post-canonical biblical history. But as the period of 
the last 12 shepherds begins with 175 B. C., it is generally 
thought that this period could not have been closed with 
Judas, who was slain in 160 B. C., and investigators have 
generally seen in John Hyrkanus, 135—105 B. C., this horn. 
But if we remember that the author does not regard the last 
period closed with the coming of the great horn, but pictures 
the last 12 shepherds as ruling to the coming of the Messiah 
after fierce struggles with that horn, there is no reason for 
not considering Judas as the great hero. Add to this, that 
this portion of Enoch portrays the pious as being under the 
political and religious rule of heathen, and the opinion reaches 
a certainity, as it is a well-known fact that under John 
Hyrkanus, himself a pious man, that very class which Enoch 
says was oppressed by the sinners, was the ruling class in 
in Israel. It can be then very readily be received, that the 
book of Enoch is a monument of that very memorable strife 
in Israel, which commenced about 165 B.C., in which the 
faithful were terribly wronged and oppressed not only by the 
heathen rulers of Syria, but also by the renegades in their 
own midst. With this historical basis the author’s brief pic- 
ture of the person of the Messiah is understood. What 
Israel, in this time of political and religious oppression needed 
most was a powerful king, a mighty ruler, who should over- 
come and subdue the godless forces. This desire gave the 
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author the outline for the personality of the expected one. 
In 90, 37 he is described in these words: “And I saw tilla 
white bull was born, with great horns, and all the animals of 
the field and all the birds of heaven feared him and petitioned 
him at all times, and I saw till all their generations were 
changed and became white bulls, and the first among them 
became a great animal, and had great and black horns on his 
head, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced over them and over 
all the bulls.” The white bull is the Messiah, being born a 
bull while the rest are still sheep, indicates him as a being of 
superior strength, as does also the growth of his horns. He, 
as well as his adherents, are capable of development, but only 
in regard to power. Here then we have an earthly prince 
who shall rule the earthly Israel and subdue the surrounding 
nations. The Messiah here is nothing but a superior man. 
In chap. 105 he is called the son of God, but evidently in the 
same sense in which the children of Israel are often called 
the children of God in the O. T. He is the child of God 
nat é=oxnv. 

Although the person of Messiah, as is shown by the fact 
that he does not appear until after the establishment of the new 
kingdom by God Himself, is rather of a secondary import- 
ance to the pseudo-prophet, the messianic kingdom itself and 
its glories are everywhere pictured in the most glowing terms. 
It is commenced by the so-called period of the sword, a well 
known characteristic feature of nearly all apocalyptic wri- 
tings, the period when, sword in hand, the just shall take 
ample and terrible vengeance on their former unjust oppress- 
ors. Our author, with the terrors of Epihanius’ oppressions 
before his eye, seems to delight in painting that time of 
bloodshed. In ec. 100 he remarks that in that period fathers 
will be killed with their sons at one place, and brothers will 
fall in death together, until blood flows in streams. And v. 
3 he adds, that the horse will wade through the blood of 
the sinners up to its breast, and the wagon sink in to its 
hight. The sinners will then be removed to the valley of Ge- 
henna, where their sufferings will be seen and enjoyed by the 
just in Jerusalem, the new kingdom will be established in 
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glory. The features of this kingdom are all of a carnal Jew- 
ish kind. Possession of the earth, the subduing of the ene- 
mies, the enjoyment of all the good of the earth, long life 
and many children will be the blessings then possessed. 
Chap. 10: 18 sqq. thus describes this future: In those days 
the whole earth will be built in righteousness, and will be all 
planted with trees, and will be full of blessings. All the 
trees of pleasure will be planted thereon, and vines will be 
planted thereon ; but the vine planted then will bring fruit 
in abundance, and of the seed sowed thereon, one measure 
will bear ten thousand, and one measure of olives will give 
ten presses of oil. * * And the earth will be clean of all 
destruction and of all sin and of all punishment aid of all 
troubles.” These are the promises and visions the author 
holds out to his suffering co-religionists; it isa kind of a 
Maccabean manifesto to remain faithful even if they did suffer, 
- for God would soon redeem His promises and inaugurate for 
them a most glorious kingdom of power, when they will be 
able to revel in the enjoyment or all the goods of the earth. 
The messianic kingdom is for the author the establishment 
of the ideal Israel, where the law of Israel’s God is observed 
by all, and all others must come and do homage to the chosen 
children of God. As before stated, the Messiah himself does 
not establish this kingdom, nor shall he overthrow the ene- 
mies just then oppressing Israel. He is developed and grows 
out of the new kingdom, and shall be primus inter pares. He 
is a being of the same kind as the rest, and appears more like 
a figure-head than a guiding spirit. In this respect the au- 
thor is the exact opposite of the author of the Psalterium 
Salamonis, where all the stress is laid on the new king. It 
is quite possible that the great number of [srael’s enemies 
during that famous insurrection under Judas convinced 
the author that a single person could not realize Israel’s 
hope, that a direct interference and assistance of God was 
necessary. Consequently (90: 16 sqq.) he prophesies such an 
interference, and states that God Himself destroys the ene- 
mies and establishes the new order of things. As the main 
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feature of the change is thus effected by God, the Messiah, or 
ruler of the new kingdom, becomes of less importance. 

Il. The Sibylline Books.—These books, together twelve, em- 
bracing in Friedlieb’s edition 114 pages of Greek text, each 
containing 40 lines written in homeric hexameters, are full 
of references to the Messiah and the messianic period, and 
paint in glowing terms the glories soon expected. It is un- 
fortunate that early Christian writers have so interpolated 
the Jewish portions of the Sibylla that in many places it is 
simply impossible to decide whence the sentiments come. It 
will therefore be necessary to omit all those portions of mes- 
sianic prophecies which are of doubtful origin, and consider 
only those which are admitted by eminent scholars to have 
emanated from Jewish sources in Alexandria, betore the birth 
of Christ. It is pretty generally conceded that Book IIL, by 
far the most interesting in the whole collection, is in the 
main an Alexandrian production, either of the Maccabean 
period, about 160 B. C. (Bleek and others), or that it origina- 
ted about 140 B. C. (Hilgenfeld, Schiirer, and others). In 
this third Sibylla, the whole passage from line 652 to line 
794, is messianic, a summary of whose contents now follows. 
The same Sibylla prophesies that God will then send a king 
from the East (a7 #eAio10) who will put an end to wars on 
the whole earth, who will destroy certain ones but keep his 
promises to others. But this he will not do from his own 
will, but according to the command of the great God. The 
people of God will then be loaded with riches, with gold and 
silver; the earth and sea will send forth their wealth. On 
seeing this the kings of the earth will assemble against him 
and his country, but only to their own destruction. They 
desire to destroy the house of the great God (i. e, temple at 
Jerusalem) and the faithful, they offer sacrifices to false gods 
around the city. While engaged thus the mighty voice of 
God will speak to them, and all will be destroyed by the 
hand of the Everlasting. Fiery swords fall from heaven, 
burning torches appear, and the earth and the sea are dis- 
turbed by the hand of the Almighty, and the Erebus, the 
dark, will appear. The spirits in the rocks will be filled with 
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dead bodies, blood will flow from the rocks, and all the pow- 
erful enemies of the new kingdom will fall to the ground, 
because they did not acknowledge the law. God will judge 
them by fire and the sword and great waters. Brimstone 
will fall from heaven, and hail will descend, and death de- 
stroy also all quadrupeds. Then first will the ungodly begin 
to know the everlasting God, and will lament exceeding- 
ly. They will then bathe themselves in blood and the 
earth will drink in the blood of the slain. After the remo- 
val of the wicked by the judgment of the sword, the reign 
of peace for the children of God commences (1. 702 sqq.). 
They will all assemble around the temple of God in peace, 
thankful for their lot to the just judge. There will then 
be no war for the Everlasting is their aid. The islands of 
the ocean (7. e., the heathen nations) will then say: how 
much God has loved His people, and they (i. e¢., the hea- 
then nations) will admonish each other, saying: Up! let 
us all fall down on the earth and worship the Everlast- 
ing King, God, the Most High and Great. Let us send 
to the temple, let us all consider the law of the most-high 
God. For it is best for all to fall down and worship. But 
we had departed from the ways of the Everlasting and hon- 
ored the works of our hand. After an interruption, address- 
ing a threat to Greece, the author continues, 743, that the 
earth will then yield abundantly of all kinds of fruit and all 
species of animals will be plenty, fountains will flow with 
milk and the cities will be filled with good things. There 
will be no war, no ery of war, nor will there be a time 
when the earth lacks water. Then too all the kings will 
be friends, and the everlasting God will govern all man- 
kind according to one law. He will then establish an ever- 
lasting kingdom (Saoiniov &1s aid@vas) for all men, and all 
men will become godfearing, and will bring presents and 
frankincense to the house of God; it will be the only house 
in which worship will be held and all mortals will call it the 
temple of God (vyn0v, not viov Seoi0), The prophets will 
then lay aside the sword, for they are just kings, and judges. 
God will dwell on Zion, and there will be universal peace. 
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The expectations of the Sibylla are more cosmopolitie than 
those of other apocalyptic writers, a peculiarity easily ex- 
plained by the Alexandrian origin. The main stress lies on 
the estalishment of one universal kingdom of God based on 
obedience to the law. The vividness in the description of 
the terrible vengeance to come over the unjust was evidently 
dictated by the tortures of the Maccabean period, and like 
the ground-work of the book of Enoch, also a work of that 
period, the hope for relief is based on the direct and imme- 
diate assistance of God, and not through the instrumentality 
of the Messiah. This person, although mentioned in the be- 
ginning of the prophecy, takes no part in the extermination 
of the sinners, but is evidently conceived as the ruler of the 
kingdom after its establishment by God Himself. 

Another portion, but a younger one, of the same book is 
interesting for us. It is III., 36-92. The contents clearly 
show that it was occasioned by the joint tyranny of Anthony 
and Cleopatra in Egypt. At that time the prophetess ex- 
pected the commencement of the messianie period, and 
speaks, v. 46-50, as follows: “And then when Rome will 
govern Egypt also, and rule with it, then the greatest of king- 
doms, that of the everlasting King, will appear on the earth. 
And a holy king (ayios ava&) will appear who will govern 
all the lands for all time as the times pass.” With the aid 
of the older prophecy this brief one is easily understood. 
The everlasting king is undoubtedly God Himself, who will 
establish the kingdom, while the holy king who will govern 
it is the Messiah, the deputy of God. 

There area great many other propheeies in the Sibylline 
books of a messianic character, but they are all either of un- 
doubted Christian origin, or their Jewish character is still a 
matter under discussion so that they cannot be cited and 
used here. It should be noticed that in this oldest erythrean 
Sibylla a personal Messiah, as well as a messianic kingdom, is 
elearly predicted. 

III. Psalterium Salamonis. This collection of 18 psalms of 
unequal length, known as the WaAyol Sadouwri0s, has the 
two peculiar interesting features in early Jewish apocalyptic 
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literature of being the only production of a purely lyrical 
character, and in being preserved in the Greek alone. That 
these hymns are not a production of Solomon, is evident from 
their character, and is in fact not claimed by them, the name 
of Solomon not being found in any of them, but is only the 
heading prefixed to the whole collection, probably by some 
later editor on the basis of 1 Kings 4:32. Although first 
published in 1626, and possessing a high literary and religious 
character, they are at the present day not yet well known and 
have not been examined as critically as other works of asim- 
ilar character discovered at a later date. Internal evidence 
points conclusively to the time immediately after the capture 
of Jerusalem by Pompey as the period of their origin. The 
psalms, in spirit, style and authorship are one, and composed 
and arranged with a certain system, as is already seen by the 
fact that the messianic passages are all in the last hymns, after 
the basis for the hope of a messianic kingdom has been ex- 
pressed in the preceding, portrays the holy city of Jerusalem 
as trodden under foot by a foreign sovereign. Israel had 
been governed by unrighteous rulers who meet the conqueror 
with the words: “Thy path is longed for, come hither, enter 
in peace,” and the stranger entered like a father into the 
house of his children (viii. 15-20). He enters and destroys 
the walls with the battering-ram (viii. 21, ii. 1), the city is 
full of heathen who even ascend the altar of God (ii. 2), the 
noblest men of Israel were destroyed and the blood of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem flowed like the water of unclean- 
ness (viii. 23), and then (xii. 13, 14) fully identify the op- 
pressor by stating that he took captive the young men, the 
women and the children, and took them fo the west (f@s é7i 
dvov@v), and the dragon who had conquered Jerusalem is 
slain near. the mountains of Egypt on the ocean, and “none 
there was who buried him,” (ii. 29-31). These features, espe- 
cially the last two, show conclusively that the author meant 
Pompey and wrote after his ignominious death, 48 B.C. At 
least psalm ii. was then written, but whether the others were 
composed immediately after the capture of Jerusalem in 63 
Vol. IX. No. 3. 45 
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B.C., or at the same time with the second, must remain unde- 
cided. For the former idea speaks the lack of fiery threats for 
his future, for the latter the vividness of the author’s descrip- 
tion of the great calamity. Time and place of composition 
(Palestine, for the author counts himself among those who 
suffered) lead us to suppose that the collection was originally 
written in Hebrew or Aramaic, a supposition that becomes 
a certainty, when we notice the immense number of undoubt- 
ed Hebraisms found throughout the work. It would be a 
comparatively easy matter to retranslate it into Hebrew. Its 
literary character is closely allied to that of the psalms of the 
Old Testament. The parallelismus membrorum, employed 
throughout, is in striking contrast to the Homeric metre em- 
ployed in the Alexandrian Sibylla. The spirit that pervades 
the book is that of a pharisaical Judaism. The calamity that 
has befallen the people of God is a righteous one, brought 
about by the sins of the people. The author is very anxious 
to state that God was entirely justified in permitting the 
dragon to take the holy city, the apaptiat and the avomiat 
of the people, the corruption in high and in low places have 
caused the heavy hand of God to be laid on Jerusalem. But 
the righteousness to which the author now exhorts his people 
is the dimaiosvvn TpOOTAY MAT@V, a righteousness of works 
(xiv. 1). Man has the choice between good and evil; in ix. 
7 he says: ta &pya nua év exdoyy nai eovoia rHs vyns 
nua@v, and his doctrine of justification is best expressed in 
ix. 9: 6 mov Sinaioovvev Onoavpiger Gwnv EavtTg@ napa 
xupi@, alo moL@v Adina avTOS aitTLos THS puyXS Ev ane@- 
Aeia. From the historical and religious basis the messianic 
expectations of the psalms are easily understood. Over 
against the misrule of the later Maccabean princes and the 
oppression of Roman tyrants, the writer remembers the 
promises given by God to the prophets of old, and the miser- 
able political condition of the chosen people prompts him to 
picture in glowing terms the grandeur of the messianic fu- 
ture, when a repetition of such oppressions will be an impos- 
sibility. In psalms xvii. and xviii. these hopes are vividly 
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expressed, and as all the later troubles were occasioned by 
the sadduceically inclined Asmoneans and Roman rulers, the 
main stress is laid on the future messianic ruler, whose gov 
ernment will be the exact opposite of these wicked times. 
The author laments the destruction of David’s kingdom and 
of his house, of the true royal line that indicated prosperity 
for Israel. He therefore calls upon the Lord (xvii. 23 sqq.) to 
raise up the son of David, the king of Israel, at the proper 
time, and let him have power over the unjust rulers and 
cleanse Jerusalem of the heathen walking in impiety. This 
is to be done “in wisdom and in righteousness.” After the 
removal of these unclean elements, the new king will pro- 
ceed to the establishment of his rule. The nations that dis- 
regard the law will have fled from before his face or will be 
slain by the word of his mouth, and he will then gather the 
holy people (v. 28 sqq.) and will judge the tribes of the holy 
people, and will not permit unrighteousness (adixéav) to 
dwell in their midst. He will know them all as children of 
their God and will divide the land among the different tribes. 
In v. 31, the author, who undoubtedly ascribes all the wick- 
edness in Israel to the influence and example of strangers, 
adds that in this new kingdom of glory no stranger (7a@pot- 
nos nat aAA oyevi;) will dwell among the chosen. The estab- 
lishment of this new powerful messianic kingdom will fill 
the heathen with fear. They will come (v. 32 sqq.) to serve 
under his yoke and glorify the name of the Lord, and bring 
as offerings to the Lord the weakened children of Israel, i. e. 
those in exile and in the Diaspora, to see the glory of the 
Lord, and he (7. e. the Messiah) will be for them a just king, 
taught by God. This last sentiment was probably dictated 
by the unjust and ungodly character of those who then ruled. 
According to O. T. ideas the rulers were the representatives 
of God on earth, destined to forward and advance the plans 
of God. The Asmoneans were the exact opposite of this 
ideal royalty, but the royal Messiah will be its personifica- 
tion. In v. 86 sqq. the moral aspect of the kingdom is a 
time when there will be no injustice, and all will be holy, 
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and the king will be the anointed of the Lord.* His spirit- 
ual and godly character is shown by the fact that he does not 
put his trust in horses and riders and instruments of war, nor 
does he lay up treasuries of gold and silver for battles, for 
the Lord himself is.king. This latter statement is certainly 
no identification of the Messiah and God, but only lays stress 
on the fact that this king is a deputy of God, acting in strict 
accordance with His will. Above and over the messianic 
king still stands the King of all, God. The parables in the 
book of Enoch portray the Messiah in the same relations 
to the Lord. The nations recognize the divine mission of 
the new king and stand before him in fear, and he strikes 
the earth with the word of his mouth forever, 7. e. his su- 
premacy shall be eternal. The Messiah himself (v. 41 sqq.) is 
free from sin, and will rule a great people, and will not be- 
come weak, for God strengthens him through the holy spirit, 
and he has wisdom to govern in power and righteousness. 
The reason of this is that he puts his trust in God (v. 44), 
and being himself thoroughly theocratic he will lead them all 
in holiness, and there will be no haughtiness amongst them. 
Such is the beauty of this king of Israel (v. 47 sqq.), whom 
God has raised to rule and educate the house of Israel, and 
therefore all who see that day must be considered happy. 
The psalm closes (v. 51) with the petition: “God hasten His 
mercy over Israel, and deliver us from the uncleanness of the 
impious heathen. The Lord Himself is our king to all eter- 
nity.” The last psalm, the xviii., is a beautiful prayer that 
God may hasten his mercy and raise up His Anointed and 
inaugurate the long expected kingdom of His Anointed. 

It is seen at a glance that these expectations are all of a 
carnal Jewish type. Everywhere Israel is the exclusive par- 
taker of God’s mercies. They are “the first and only begot- 
ten children of God (xviii. 4), and Israel is the zaida of 
God (xvii. 27), their hopes are for a carnal kingdom, and the 








* Not “the Anointed Lord,” as the Greek Xpzoros xvpios might 
seem to indicate. The original reads 9% Mya, with the first 
. : 
word in the Stat. Const#t. Cf. xviii. 8. 
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other nations shall be nothing but drawers of water and hew- 
ers of stone” to the favored few. Accordingly, too, the Mes- 
siah has nothing supernatural about him; he is simply a 
king of the house of David, endowed with more than ordi- 
nary power to subdue the surrounding nations, and as the 
embodiment of pharisaical righteousness has no sin. Of 
course this last statement cannot be taken in the N. T. sense, 
for the meaning of the author was that his obedience to the 
law, in an outward sense at least, was to be complete. In 
this sense, e. g., the book of Enoch too remarks that the par- 
takers of the messianic kingdom will be sinless. Just how 
many in Israel entertained the views laid down in the Psal- 
terium Salamonis can of course not be stated; but as it was 
written about half a century before Christ, was translated 
into Greek, and fully corresponds in spirit, doctrine and mes- 
sianic hope to the then constantly increasing number of 
Pharisees, we may regard it as certain that it expressed the 
belief of many sighing under the Roman yoke at the time 
of Christ. With this book before us, circulated and used at 
the time of Christ, the objections made to Him by the Je-vs 
of His day are clearly intelligible, as well as the necessity 
under which He labored of repeatedly stating that His king- 
dom was not of this world. As the Psal. Salam., more than 
any other apocalyptic book of that period, with the possible 
exception of the parables in Enoch, lays all the stress on the 
personality of the Messiah, and not on the character of the 
messianic kingdom, we can easily believe that it was one of 
the sources from which they drew their objections to His ha- 
mility and spiritual character. 

IV. Assumptio Mosis.—Origen (De Princip. iii. 2, 1) states 
that the notice in Jude 9, concerning the struggle between 
Michael and Satan for the body of Moses, was taken from a 
work called Ascensio Mosis, and other authorities, too, speak 
of the existence of such an Ascensio or Assumptio Mosis, or 
avaAmpis Mwvoiws. Lately only has a fragment of this 
work been discovered and published by Ceriani. This frag. 
ment, a Latin rendition of a Greek original, is the one Ori- 
gen referred to as is evident from the opening words, and 
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pretends to be a series of instructions given by Moses to 
Joshua immediately before the death of the former. Pro- 
phetically and briefly the history of the children of Israel is 
portrayed down to the time of the last Asmoneans and Her- 
od the Great, when the description becomes broader, thus 
giving us a hint that we have reached the age of the true au- 
thor. Inc. 6 he remarks: Tune exurgent illis reges imper- 
antes et qui sacerdotes summi Dei vocabuntur facient impie- 
tatem ab sancto sanctitatis. These are beyond all doubt the 
Asmoneans, as the sacerdotal and royal power had been uni- 
ted in Simon and Jonathan, and the two dignities then be- 
came hereditary in the family. In v. 2 he continues: Et 
succedet illis rex petulans, qui non erit de genere sacerdotum, 
homo temerarius et improbus, et judicabit illis qaomodo digni 
erunt, v. 3, qui elidet principales eorum gladio et locis ignotis 
strangulabit corpora illoram ut nemo sciat ubi sint corpora 
illorum. * * vy. 5 Tune timor erit illius acerbus in eis in 
terra eorum: 6 et faciat in eis judicia, quomodo fecerunt in 
illis yypti, per xxx. et viii. annos et punibit eos. It is 
very plain that nobody but Herod the Great, who overcame 
and destroyed the Asmonean dynasty, is here meant. The 
decisive evidence for the time of writing is found in the next 
verses. 7 Et producet natos, qui succedentes sibi breviora 
tempora dominarent. 8 In partes eorum cohortes venient 
et occidentis rex potens qui expugnabit eos. The author 
must have written soun after the death of Herod, or he could 
not have said that his sons would rule breviora tempora, since 
it is an historical fact that Philip and Antipas ruled Jonger 
than their father. The war here referred to is that of Varus, 
4 B.C. The author expects that the reign of Herod’s sons 
will be short because the messianic period is about to come. 
For he continues in ¢. 7, ex quo (7. e. the Varus war) facto 
finientur tempora—the last times will come. A description 
of the expected period is given inc. 10. Then his (7. e. the 
Messiah’s) kingdom will appear among all creatures, and Sa- 
tan (Zabulus) will have an end; and sadness will disappear 
with him, and a vindication of the just will be effected. The 
Celestial-one will arise from the seat of His government, and 
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will come out of His holy dwelling-place with indignation 
and ire on account of His children. The earth will tremble and 
shake to its ends, and the high mountains will be lowered and 
the h'lls fall. The sun will give no light and be turned into 
darkness. The horns of the moon will break and the whole 
moon will be changed into blood (cf. Joel 3, 4) and the whole 
circuit of the stars will be disturbed. The ocean will retreat 
to the abyss and the fountains of water cease and rivers be- 
come dry. For the Most-High God will arise, the Eternal, 
and will come forward and judge the nations and destroy 
their idols. Then thou, O Israel, wilt be fortunate (felix), and 
wilt ascend on the necks and wings of eagles for thy days 
will be completed. And God will exalt thee and cause thee 
to cling to the starry heavens (haerere caelo stellarum). And 
thou wilt see from above thine enemies and wilt know them 
and rejoice and return thanks and trust thy Creator. Here, 
as in the other apocalypses noticed, the destruction of the en- 
emies of the just is the first thing on the programme, and is 
an act effected by the immediate instrumentality of God 
Himself. In fact in the preserved part of the Assumptio 
there is no mention made whatever of a personal Messiah. 
The establishment of the messianic kingdom is the main 
topic for the writer. Whether we must ascribe this peculiar 
feature to the fact that the writer belonged to the party of 
the zealots, as Schiirer does, or accept that a personal Messiah 
was mentioned in the two-thirds of the book lost, cannot be 
decided. There is at least one other book of a similar character, 
which contains no reference to the personal Messiah, although 
it hopes for a messianic peiord. We refer to the book of the 
Jubilees, or smaller Genesis, lately discovered in an Ethiopie 
translation. Wieseler remarks that the ideal of the author 
was not of a monarchical kind, but a democratic one. 

The Parables in Enoch.—These embrace ec. 37-71, with the 
exception of 51, 7—55, 2; ¢. 60 and 65, 1—69, 25, which 
form portions of the so-called Noachic additions, a series of 
revelations pretended to have been given to Noah and inserted 
later in the book of Enoch. The Parables are three in num- 
ber, the first embracing c. 38-44, the second 45-57, the third 
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58-70, and are by far not only the most interesting portion 
of the book of Enoch, but of all apocalyptic literature. With 
the exception of a few short chapters, they all treat of the 
Messiah and his kingdom, the first dwelling mainly on the 
character of the kingdom, the second on the personality of 
the Messiah, the third the way it is to be established, or the 
judgment. On no book in this whole class of literature has 
there been so much discussion as on these Similitudes or Par- 
ables. There is no external evidence whatever of their ex- 
istence or use before their discovery in an Ethiopic transla- 
tion, a little over a hundred years ago, and internal evidences 
are so meagre and admit of so many various interpretations 
that it can be no surprise that this singular and beautiful 
tract should have received such varied judgments. That 
this whole is from one hand, written at one time, is not dis- 
puted but is conceded by all, but was it written before or 
after Christ, by a Jew or by a Jewish Christian? Older in- 
vestigators, Dillmann, Ewald, and others, were firm in their 
conviction that the work emanated from a Jewish mind, 
while later writers, such as Hilgenfeld, Drummond, and oth- 
ers, are absolutely certain that it bears a Christian character. 
They all base their assertion on the character of the Messiah 
as depicted in the Parables, and this must in the end decide 
the question. That everything else which does not treat di- 
rectly of the personality (and this alone) of the Messiah, is an 
out and out Jewish production is a certainty that cannot 
escape even the most superficial reader, and Drummond, ree- 
ognizing this fact, seeks to rescue the Christian authorship of 
the messianic idea by claiming that this idea was inserted in 
a Jewish tract by a Christian interpolator, forgetting at the 
same time that were such the case, a Christian interpolator, 
whether heterodox or orthodox, would not have omitted all 
references to the historical Christ and the two great moments 
of his existence, His death and resurrection. It is a fact be- 
yond dispute that all other portions of the Parables show no 
traces whatever of a Christian influence, and that this can be 
said of the messianic idea too we hope to show below. We 
therefore hold that the Parables were written by a Jew, in the 
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interest of Jewish hopes,and was not influenced by Christian 
literature, not even by the existence of Christianity. But 
just when they were written will probably never be decided. 
In ec. 56, there is a reference to the invasion of the Medes and 
Parthians, but to what particular historical event the author 
refers, must remain uncertain; suftice it the work is ante- 
Christian. 

The messianic idea in the Parables is the highest produced 
by an uninspired Jewish mind; its high spiritualized char- 
acter ascends far above the somewhat crude and carnal char- 
acter as exhibited by similar writers. We will try to follow 
the author’s development. It must be important to us to 
discover whence the idea was taken, as this will virtually 
decide its Jewish or Christian character. In this regard 
there can be no doubt whatever. No matter how critics 
may decide concerning the one who was like a (not like the, 
as the authorized version reads) Son of Man, in Dan. 7: 13, 
whether it is to be the personal Messiah or idealized Israel, 
for our author it was emphatically the former, and the pic- 
ture of the Son of Man has furnished him his messianic idea. 
The proof for this we find in c. 46: 1,2: “And then I saw 
one who had a head of days (7. e. was old, the Ancient of 
Days), and His head was white as wool, and with Him was 
another whose face was like the appearance of a man; full of 
agreeableness was his face like that of the holy angels. And 
I asked one of the angels who went with me, who showed 
me all the secret things concerning the Son of Man, who he 
was and whence he was and why he came with that head of 
days. And he answered and said to me: This is the Son of 
Man who has righteousness, with whom righteousness dwells 
and who will reveal all the treasures of secrecy because the 
Lord of spirits (God) has chosen him. * * And this Son of 
Man whom thou hast seen will arouse the kings and the 
mighty from their couches and the powerful from their 
thrones, and will loosen the bonds of the mighty and break 
the teeth of the sinners.”—Besides the name Son of Man, 
the name most frequently used in the Parables for the Mes- 
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siah, we find the Chosen-one, the Just-one, the Anointed, and 
once, c. 62: 5, the Son of the woman. All of these can be 
easily understood from an Old Testament basis, and cause no 
difficulty when used by a man who has evidently studied 
that book, as our author evidently has, with the exception 
of the last. It has been confidently claimed that no one, 
without having the New Testament before him could have 
thought of uniting Divinity to humanity in such a manner 
as to call the Messiah the Son of the Woman. The objection 
would be valid if we had a right to find a Omoovoia or a 
GeavOpwnria in the appellation; but for this we have no 
right. It isa well known fact that nearly all of our New 
Testament words used in a higher spiritualized sense were not 
invented by the Apostles and Evangelists, but were taken 
from the thesaurus of words in the mouths and literature of 
the Judaism of their times, and were then raised to the dig- 
nity in which we find them in the N. T. and in Christian 
Theology. Deutsch, (Literary Review, p. 26) remarks: “Such 
terms as Redemption, Baptism, Grace, Faith, Salvation, Re- 
generation, Son of Man, Son of God, Kingdom of Heaven, were 
not, as we are apt to think, invented by Christianity, but 
were household words of Talmudical Judaism.” Who, e. g., 
would assert that the words zioris, €Amis, Sinaoctvn, so 
frequently used in the Psalt. Salom., correspond to the N. T. 
ideas of faith, hope and righteousness? And when Ps. Sal. 
xviii. 4, Israel is called the viov 2pwroroxov povoyern, no 
body would dream of seeing in these words of a pre-Christian 
author the same deep idea that is found in the New Testament 
in the expression “only-begotten Son of God.” Think too of 
the words, “kingdom of heaven,” so frequently found in the 
Mischna, not the shadow of the deep meaning in the Gospels 
and Epistles. We have then no right, when we find an ex- 
pression sounding a little like peculiarly N. T. phraseology, 
to jump at once at the conclusion that the author was a Chris- 
tian. In the expression “Son of the Woman,” there is no 
more and no less expressed than in the Son of Man, and if 
the one is Christian the other is too, and Daniel accordingly 
would bea Christian writer. We indeed cannot suppose that 
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the author took his idea from Is. 7 : 14, as to our knowledge 
no Jewish exegete ever discovered the Messiah in that pas- 
sage, but the expression certainly does not go any further 
than Mic. 5: 2, where the birth, 7. e. human origin, of the Mes- 
siah, and His being from everlasting, are mentioned together. 
And, aside from that, it is not even certain that the Greek 
from which the Ethiopic was translated contained this ex- 
pression, as it is well known to Ethiopie scholars, and can be 
seen by a short comparison with the Septuagint, that the 
Ethiopic translators of the O. T. have frequently introduced 
New Testament phraseology in their version. The book of 
Enoch, judged by grammar and lexicon, was translated about 
the same time, possibly by the same men, and does in fact in 
some codices stand in the O. T. canon. The change in Ethi- 
opic, from Son of Man (beeze) to son of a woman (beezit) is 
effected by the addition of a ¢, which the Christian translator 
or copyist could easily have added. 

The most interesting feature of the description of the per- 
sonal Messiah, is the pre-existence ascribed to him. In 48: 3, 
the author states: “And before the sun and signs (of the Zo- 
diac) were made, before the stars were created his (7. e the 
Messiah’s) name was called before the Lord of the spirits.” 
v. 6 adds: “And therefore he was chosen and hidden before 
Him (God) before the world was created, and to eternity he 
will be before Him.” 62:7 speaks in the same manner: 
“For previously the Son of Man was hidden, and the Most- 
High God preserved him before His power and revealed him 
to the chosen ones.” Here not simply a prediction but a pre- 
existence is clearly expressed, yet a pre-existence not in an 
absolute and metaphysical sense, but in the sense of the O. 


: obiye i.e. froma period which is subjectively for the wri- 
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ter beyond the horizon of his personal observation or knowl- 
edge. Here again critics have been confident in their asser- 
tion of a Christian origin, strangely overlooking both the O. 
T. and earlier Jewish literature. In Prov. 8 : 22 sqq. the 
personified wisdom speaks of herself as pre-existent, in almost 
the very terms in which this characteristic is here ascribed to 
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the Messiah. Wisdom was “from everlasting,” “before His 
works of old,” “before the mountains were settled, before the 
hills was I brought forth.” And in early Jewish writers it 
is quite a common thing to ascribe pre-existence to a person 
or even a thing whose religious importance it is desired to 
emphasize. Thus in the pre-Christian Assumptio Mosis, 1 : 
14, Moses speaks of himself as qui ab initio orbis terrarum 
praeparatassum, and 1: 17 he speaks of the people as a place, 
quem fecit (i.e. Deus) ab initio creaturae orbis terrarum. Apocal. 
Baruchi 4, speaks of Jerusalem as an aedificatio—eam ostendi 
Adamo priusquam peccaret, and the book of the Jubilees 
speaks of the Sabbath as having been kept by the angels be- 
fore it was revealed to men. This peculiarity of speculative 
Judaism passed over into Christian literature, and according- 
ly we find II. Clem. 14:1; Pastor Hermae Vis. I. 1: 6; Vis. 
II. 4: 1, claim pre-existence for the Christian Church. (Cf. 
Harnock’s notes on these passages). And then the develop- 
ment of the messianic idea in this respect is not a matter of 
great surprise. His existence to eternity, a parte post, isa 
prediction often expressed by the O. T. prophets; to invert 
this and claim an eternal existence, a parte ante, is a step 
easily made. The idea here is virtually the same as that of 
the “hidden Messiah” in later Jewish theology. Then too it 
is plainly stated in Mie. 5: 2 that the Messiah was “from 
eternity,” 7. e. pre-existent, and according to Schoettgen, 
(Horae Talmudicae, p.) the Jews derived their idea of the 
hidden Messiah from that very passage. We see then the 
author of the Parables stands on O. T. ground, and on that 
alone. Had the historical Christ been before him, it would 
simply have been impossible to pass over every and each allu- 
sion to the events of His life and His doctrine. Originated 
from Jewish sources, and developed by a mind that was deep 
in the prophecies of the old covenant, the Messiah of the 
Parables is a Jewish not a Christian one. 

The historical groundwork out of which the messianic idea 
of the Parables has been developed, is plainly stated. The 
polemics are all directed, not against sinners in general, but 
against a certain class of them, the kings and the powerful. 
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Their crime consists in departing from God’s ways, and for- 
getting whence they had received their power. Their sin 
does not then consist in persecution and bloodshed, but in 
infidelity and reviling; he attacks the aristocratic class of 
renegades in Israel. The O. T. idea of theocratic kings was 
that they were deputies of God, called to fulfill His com- 
mands. The rulers in the days of the author were the exact 
opposites of this ideal theocratic royalty, they were infidels, 
or at best indifferentists. The author knew that under such 
governments Israel could never reach the promised period of 
peace, and therefore he announces with the enthusiasm of a 
prophet the speedy arrival of a king who wlll rule according 
to God’s command. There is no statement more frequently 
made in the Parables than the one that the Messiah has been 
chosen by God Himself for the work; that be does not act 
of his own accord, but as God directs him; that he is not 
autocratic but theocratic, a deputy of God, who has all the 
characteristics of a god-fearing ruler, justice, mercy, right- 
eousness—all qualities that the rulers in Israel, at the time of 
writing, lack. His supernatural character is emphasized in 
order to show the kings that he will be able to overeome and 
judge even such powerful persons as they are. This power 
and ability is a matter of great importance to the author, as 
seen from ec. 55, where the kings behold with terror that even 
the wicked angels are judged by the Messiah. As in the O. 
T., the royal and judicial powers were united in one person, 
thus the new king will be first of alla judge. In this respect 
the description differs from those found in other books of that 
time, in which God Himself is depicted as judge. The judg- 
ment is a universal one, including the dead, who shall then 
rise. ©. 51:1 says: “And in those days the earth will re- 
turn what was entrusted to it, and Sheol will return what it 
has received, and hell will return what it owes.” The uni- 
versal character is not however absolute, but includes only 
those who actively or passively, as friends or foes, took part 
in the historical development of Israel. After the judgment, 
first the hitherto neutral heathen nations will take part in 
the newly erected kingdom. The judgment is of a strictly 
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forensic character ; the deeds of men are weighed on scales,” 
and they receive their reward according to their deeds—cer- 
tainly an out and out Jewish doctrine. First, the wicked 
angels, then the wicked kings and their friends are judged and 
removed to an “oven of fire” which is “neither on earth nor in 
heaven.” Then begins the full glory of the messianic rule, 
which is described as to its physical, moral, and spiritual 
character, in about the same manner in which it is done in 
other works of a similar nature, only that, in accordance 
with the more spirital character of the writer displayed 
throughout the whole work, more stress is laid on the moral 
qualities of peace, sinlessness, i. e. absolute fulfillment of the 
Mosaic law, justice, righteousness, and the like. The centre 
of the government is Jerusalem, to which the other nations 
come and there worship God. This ideal theocratic kingdom 
shall last forever. 

Of the other Jewish Apocalypses we cannot speak here, 
partly because the time of their origin is so very uncertain, 
(Book of Jubilees, Apocalypsis Baruchi), partly because their 
contents can scarcely be satisfactorily analyzed, consisting of 
Jewish and Christian elements (Ascensio Isaiae), and partly 
because they originated after the second descruction of Jeru- 
salem, which event modified to a great extent the expecta- 
tion of Israel (4 Ezra), or were at least modified after that 
event (the Targumim). 

In conclusion, it should not be omitted that Philo is an 
important witness on the pre-Christian Messianic hopes of 
the Jews. In his two works, De Eusecrationibus, § 8-9, and 
De Praemiis et Poenis, § 15-20 his views are expressed in 
clear language. They do not differ much from those already 
expressed by other writers, only that the commencement will 
be made by the moral improvement of the Jews and their re- 
turn from the Diaspora to Palestine. In the latter work he 
hopes for a personal Messiah when he says: “For a man will 
come forth, says the prophecy (Ixx. of Num. 24 : 7), who will 
go out and conduct a great war, and will overcome great and 
powerful nations, as God Himself will assist his saints.” 
This man of war is naturally the Messiah. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE CHINESE PROBLEM, or 
AGNOSTICISM WORKED OUT. 


By C. A. SrorK, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


The practical form assumed by the religious skepticism of 
the day, is Agnosticism. Is there a God? has He given us 
alaw? Shall we live after death? if we do, shall we be re- 
warded and punished according to our life here? To all 
these questions the skepticism of the times simply answers, 
“ignoramus.” It does not deny that there is a God, a future 
life: it only says, ‘We do not know.’ As one distinguished 
Agnostic puts it: “Questions of theology are questions of 
lunar politics ;” there may be a reality answering to the spec- 
ulation of theology, and there may be political activity in the 
moon ; but we do and can know nothing about either. They 
are beyond the scope of human faculties. 

Now this is a position at once more difficult to attack, and 
yet more hopeful, than the old ground of dogmatie Atheism. 
It was not hard to show the impossibility of proving a nega- 
tive as to the Divine Existence. Let men analyze the Uni- 
verse as they would, and show the apparent sufficiency of mat- 
ter and force to account for all phenomena; let them multi- 
ply objections to the proofs of a Personal Cause and a future 
state; and yet there was that great realm of unexplored pos- 
sibility lying behind every philosophy. Behind force and 
matter there might be a Personal Intelligence, the spring of 
everything. After all the objections to his existence, it 
might be that he did exist. The trouble was that between 
them and their conclusion, lay the deep wide gulf of human 
ignorance: What might not be hidden there? But now 
skepticism has removed that unknown region to its own 
side. Against every argument for the truth of Theism it 
entrenches itself in the dark: “we do not know; ‘the data 
ure insufficient ;' ‘it may be so, but it is not proven.’ And 
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that position can never be carried by direct argument. It 
will probably always remain to mere philosophy an open 
question. 

But practically it is a more hopeful position because of 
what it implies. And what does it imply? It seems to me 
it involves this, the recognition of the vastness and mystery 
of the Universe. The dogmatic Atheist must always be a 
man singularly insensible to certain facts of life. He per- 
ceives the facts that appeal to the senses, to the hard logical 
understanding, but he sees nothing more. Thescheme of the 
Universe to his mind is all clear and compact: he sees to the 
very bounds of it and understands it. He traces the whole 
structure of things, animate and inanimate, from the original 
atoms; and when he ends, everything is accounted for, noth- 
ing is left out. He is impatient with every one who does 
not see how satisfactory his explanation is. But such a state 
of mind can exist only with a total insensibility to whole 
classes of feelings and experiences that are themselves real 
facts to be accounted for. That, at least, is not the position 
of the Agnostic. He recognizes the ultimate mystery, the 
contradictions, the unexplained stream of tendency in human 
nature. He does not;sadmit the Theistic solution of the 
problem; but he admits the problem. Life, he says, is a 
riddle; only there is no answer to it. But to see the prob- 
lem, to feel the mystery and the weight of it, is hopeful. 
It shows that the soul is alive and sensible. The Theistic 
solution may not be accepted, but a solution is felt to be 
needed. And there is always hope where there is dissatis- 
faction. I think we may recognize in the new form which 
skepticism has taken an indication of returning sensibility 
to the spiritual facts of life. 

But while the skepticism of the day acknowledges the 
mystery of the Universe to be intellectually insoluble, it pro- 
poses practically to solve it. The Universe can never be ex- 
plained, says the Agnostic; well then, he goes on, we will 
ignore the part that is mysterious, and pay attention only to 
what we do know and can understand. And so he draws a 
line around the facts that are plain and intelligible, and all 
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that lies outside of that narrow circle he gives over to neg- 
lect. 

The practical solution of the problem of life, then, is secu- 
larism. It says, “You cannot live for both worlds, because 
you do not know both. You know but one. Live for the 
one you do know.” That is very plain; though like all rules 
of conduct, it is a good deal easier to understand it than it is 
to carry it out. It may be doubted whether, as long as the 
intellectual problem remains, the human mind will consent en- 
tirely to go on and ignore it. There%s the mystery, and a 
mystery in the mind is like a foreign substance in the body ; 
you cannot isolate it and enclose it in a neutral sack, and 
have the functions of life go on as if it were not. You may 
say, I will not think about it ; but not thinking about it does 
not destroy it: it will exert its influence. The mind will be 
drawn to it; and after a season of practical activity it will 
go back to the mystery and try at its solution. Either that 
must happen, or the mystery must be destroyed, or lost sight 
of. 

But leaving that ; let us suppose the mind of the race to 
be disengaged from the question and interests that have ab- 
sorbed so much of its energy since the dawn of history. Let 
us grant that Agnosticism is practically made the rule of life, 
and that secularism becomes the religion of the race: men 
no longer ask of God and His character, of His will and pur- 
pose, nor of the future life; but the whole energy of mind is 
bent to the business of living here; the horizon is narrowed 
to the life of the individual or, at the widest, to the prospects 
of the human family for the period of the earth’s continu- 
ance. What then? What may we look for as the result 
of that transfer and concentration of human energy ? 

The Agnostics have their answer. They predict that the 
result of such a concentration of the powers of the race on 
the question of making the most of this life would be to 
ameliorate in a wonderful degree the evils of human exist- 
ence. All hope of a future state once given up, and the 
whole man bent on making the most of this world, there 
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would be, they tell us, such a fund of ingenuity available for 
mastering the difficulties which beset human life that we 
might expect, if not an extinction of the miseries of earthly 
existence, yet such such an amelioration of them as would 
make life a state of extraordinary felicity. So impossible is 
it to extirpate that hope of the perfect state which has gen- 
erally been accredited to religion as one of its barren and in- 
jurious dreams. If there is to be no heaven beyond, then 
men will dream of a heaven here: and so the Agnostic pre- 
dicts a worldly Millenffium. Taking heart by the great con- 
quests of science and civilization over many of the manifest 
evils of life, he sees in the future a day when a larger knowl- 
edge and a riper civilization will relieve the race from the 
miseries of disease and poverty, bad government and wars, 
famines and accidents, and the whole train of human ills. 
He does not even despair of a day when, by attending care- 
fully to the laws of good conduct and by improved education, 
the race will get rid of vice and crime. He believes in a 
kingdom of God to come, without any God of course, wherein 
shall dwell education and a superior knowledge, and from 
which all evil shall cease. It is a beautiful dream; but the 
Agnostic hopes that some day it shall be made real. 

Take only the pictures of this condition painted by two 
very diverse Agnostics, leaders in their respective camps, 
Prof. Huxley, the prophet of salvation by science, and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, the preacher of salvation by culture. Prof. 
Huxley describes the perfect man whom secularism, when it 
is finished, will bring forth,—*Who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it 
is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logie engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working 
order; ready, like a steam-engine, to be turned to any kind 
of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors 
of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of 
her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a 
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vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness, and to respect all others as himself.” A 
very admirable figure; “without God in the world,” it is 
true; but not, according to Prof. Huxley, without hope. 
But that “trained body,” and “trained passions,” and “cold 
logie engine,”—is it not just alla little too suggestive of an 
automaton? Is there not the least creak in the world about 
the joints? Automata, however, I believe, is what Prof. 
Huxley says we all are at bottom. But such automaton fig- 
ures secularism is to turn out, as a button-machine turns out 
buttons, each the fac-simile of its fellow, and all perfect after 
their kind. 

Mr. Arnold has a vision of a future even loftier. He has 
got rid, it is true, of God by ignoring Him, and of a Fu- 
ture State by turning his back on it; but he still believes in 
a kingdom of God ;—a very earthly sort of kingdom, how- 
ever, if we may be allowed to say so. “The expression, the 
kingdom of God,” he says, “does point to a transformation 
of this present world through the victory of what Butler 
calls virtue, and what the Bible calls righteousness, ard what 
in general religious people call goodness ; it does suggest such 
transformation as possible.” This possibility, which he ex- 
pounds to be the immortality Christ has brought to light in 
the Gospel, is to be realized by “coming to live, even here in 
this present world, with the higher impersonal life.” And 
this “impersonal life,” we are assured, men will reach some 
day by the agency of culture. This substitute for the grand 
vision of eternal life in the heavenly state, isa poor flat thing ; 
but, such as it is, it is a kind of Millennium, the Millennium 
of culture and commonplace. Another dream! 

But there is a nearer way to get at the probable effects of 
Agnosticism on the race than these conjectures. If we can 
find a people on whom the experiment of dropping out the 
belief in the supernatural, has been tried, we shall discover 
in their history what we seek. And with such a people the 
events of our time are bringing us into close contact. 

We have been brought face to face in a very practical way 
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of late with the civilization of China; and the longer we 
study it the more baffling does it seem. Practically we do 
not know what to do with the Chinaman ; and intellectually 
we find the explanation of the civilization he represents the 
hardest of problems. Here are a people who, before the civil- 
ization of the western world was born, had possessed them- 
selves of some of the greatest of modern inventions, gun- 
powder, printing and the mariner’s compass; and who when 
Rome was yet a rude and petty republic had organized an 
elaborate and powerful government. But in the midst of 
this advance there suddenly came a pause. For 2,500 years 
the fabric of Chinese society and polity has stood motionless. 
Since that pause the whole face of Europe has been trans- 
formed twice over: one civilization has come and gone, and 
a second has reached what seems its maturity; but in China 
not a shadow of change has intervened. Generations have 
come and gone, but the nation continues motionless: it is the 
cloud on the side of the mountain in which the particles are 
ceaselessly appearing and disappearing while the whole re- 
mains unaltered. 

And this is not the pause that comes between advance and 
decline: if it were it would be the pause of a life too vast to 
be measured by any chronology known to history. But 
China is as vigorous to-day as she was 2,000 years ago. Her 
population display a vitality and tenacity equal to that of 
the youngest and strongest nations. They seem to have mas- 
tered the problem of how to get the most out of life with 
the smallest expenditure of material. It is this that makes 
them so odious to the people of California. As one has de- 
scribed them: “They can live and work hard in all climates ; 
they take and lose life with absolute indifference; their ar- 
mies in Central Asia advance with such deadly perseverance 
that they plant and reap corn after one campaign in order to 
‘ prepare for the next, and they kill the males of conquered 
districts with the same calm with which they throw a bridge 
over a stream.” Of all nations on the face of the earth, it 
must be conceded that they have best learned how to make 
the most of this world. They have reduced life, meaning by 
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that comfortable and healthy existence here, to a science. 
And yet they make no progress. It is this combination of 
energetic, persistent vitality with an utter immobility, that 
makes them the puzzle of history. With us vitality has 
always been associated with progress. It has seemed impos- 
sible that a man or a race should be strong and not advance. 
But here is a nation that for nearly 3,000 years has neither 
advanced nor receded, and is yet one of the most persistent 
races on the face of the earth. 

There is only one feature in their history that throws any 
light on the problem. It is their religion. Five centuries 
before Christ, Confucius fixed his hold on the nation, and 
penetrated the popular mind with his theories of religion and 
of life. It has been disputed whether he was the creator of 
the present mental condition of the Chinese people, or only 
the skillful interpreter of tendencies and dispositions that 
were moving disconnectedly in the general mind. Be that 
as it may, China since his day has maintained the attitude 
towards the problem of life which he took. Other religions 
have come and gone among them; but they have touched 
only the surface. Confucianism has possessed the Chinese 
mind, colored all its habits, and given its peculiar tone. 

And what is Confucianism? In brief, it is Agnosticism : 
it is the only practical form Agnosticism has ever taken. In 
fact, we should not be far out of the way if we were to de- 
scribe Chinese civilization as Agnosticism worked out. 

A brief description of its principal features will suffice. 
Confucius, who was born B. C. 551, came on the stage at a 
great crisis in the history of his people. “The World,” says 
Mencius, his follower, “had fallen into decay, and right prin- 
ciples had disappeared. Perverse discourses and oppressive 
deeds were waxen rife. Ministers murdered their rulers, and 
sons their fathers. Confucius was frightened by what he 
saw,—and he undertook the work of reformation.” It was 
the decay of a feudal civilization, a condition of things much 
like that of Western Europe in the 14th century. But China 
had this advantage, literary culture and many arts of civilza- 
tion had arrived at a high pitch of eminence. But, in spite 
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of great knowledge and much skill in arts, the period was one 
of thorough degeneracy. Into this chaos Confucius came as a 
reformer. He attempted to effect his work of regeneration 
at first through political means; he sought the rulers, hoping 
to influence them. But in this he was foiled. He traveled 
from city to city, trying first one great potentate and then 
another, but none would adopt his schemes of reform. “If 
uny ruler,” he once said,” “would submit to me as his diree- 
tor for twelve months, I should accomplish something consid- 
erable; and in three years I should attain the realization of 
my hopes.” In his 69th year he gave up the attempt to carry 
out his ideas by any political means, and retired into seclu- 
sion to devote his few remaining years to literary work, and 
the instruction of a few devoted disciples. In five years he 
died, his life an apparent failure. But the day of his burial 
was the beginning of his influence over the nation. He be- 
came at once an object of admiration ; his works were studied 
with avidity ; his ideas took hold both of the cultivated and 
popular mind; and from that grasp the Chinese people have 
never been released. Under his tuition ages ago they became 
a nation of Secularists, and Secularism is the system under 
which they have lived to this day. 

He proposed that men should jearn the laws of their well- 
being and follow them; but that well-being he restricted 
wholly to the present life. He considered man only in soci- 
ety, and that society as existing only here. And his reforms 
were only of a political and superficially ethical character. 
The highest ideal was the State; the perfection of the State 
was the absolute perfection, the swmmum bonum ; and all his 
teachings were directed to securing that. His method for 
attaining this was very simple; it was only the regulation of 
manners. He collected and codified a horde of petty maxims 
and precepts; and these he enforced by one fundamental vir- 
tue, obedience. The first virtue was obedience to parents; 
the next, obedience to the powers of government; the high- 
est stretch of perfection was devotion to the Emperor. There 
was, however, very little that was systematic in the teachings 
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of Confucius. It was no one great idea that gave him mast- 
ery over the mind of his people; but rather a practical spirit. 

There are three questions, ho-vever, that test at once the 
spiritual character of any moral or religious system: they are 
these; what does it teach about God; what about a future 
state; what about sin? If we try Confucianism by these, it 
will be evident how completely Agnostic it is. 

As to the teachings of Confucius about the Being of God, 
it is significant that it is still an open question with scholars 
whether he believed in a personal God at all. Arnauld and 
other writers broadly assert that he did not. Inspeaking on 
the subject, Confucius himself uses only the vague impersonal 
term, Heaven. And this stands only for a cold abstraction 
of the logical faculty, certainly not the personal and spiritual 
Being we mean by our word God. Certain it is that he had 
fixed his own vague and irresolute way of regarding the 
question on the Chinese mind; for scholars still dispute as 
to what word they shall use, or if indeed there be any word 
in the Chinese language they can use, to express the idea of 
God. To all inquiries as to a personal Deity and Creator he 
gave answers that are pure Agnosticism. “You find your- 
self,” he says, “in the midst of a stupendous, yet most orderly 
piece of mechanism. That mechanism, so far as we can tell, 
is self-originating, self-sustaining. Change there is, but no 
creation: all things from eternity existed and were subject 
to a flux and reflux, in obedience to initial laws impressed 
upon them, how and why we know not, by some stern neces- 
sity. Being warned and guided by this principle: devote 
yourself no longer to the fruitless study of theology ; it brings, 
and can bring with it no practical advantage. Seek not to 
explore the doctrine of final causes; rather, if you speculate 
at all, confine your thoughts to the discussion of phenomena 
and the laws of phenomena. Such alone are useful and legit- 
imate subjects of inquiry. It is possible indeed that laws 
may be connected somehow with forms of spiritual agency; 
we cannot absolutely say that they are not. You may con- 
tinue, therefore, on this ground to follow the established rit- 
ual of your ancestors. Sacrifice as if your sacrifice were a 
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reality ; worship shin as if shin were really present. But 
meanwhile your chief concern is with the visible and palpa- 
ble universe, and with the homely tasks of life.” How 
familiar all this seems; but it sounds like a quotation from 
an article in the “ Nineteenth Century” or the “Fortnightly Re- 
view.” And no wonder, the hands are the hands of Confu- 
cius, but the voice is the voice of Professor Huxley. 

And what of a future state? Here, too, his teachings are 
thoroughly Agnostic. He refuses to derive any motives of 
conduct from the consideration of the life beyond. Good and 
evil are to be recompensed by the natural results of conduct 
here in time. To all inquiries about the future world he 
turns a cold indifference. One of his followers asked him 
the question, “What becomes of a man when he has passed 
from the stage of life?” “While you do not know life,” was 
the reply, “what can you know of death?” He does not say 
that death ends all; only, “we do not know.” “Perhaps this 
present life,” he says, “may be your last, your sole possession, 
* * meanwhile your chief concern is with the visible and 
palpable universe, and with the homely tasks of life.” " Well, 
that is Agnosticism pure and unadulterated. Mr. Holyoake 
himself could not put it better. 

With such negations in the place of God and the hope of 
immortality, it is easy to see what Confucius’ doctrine of sin 
must be. Take away God, cut down the existence of the 
soul to the span of seventy years, and sin loses its essential 
character. Right and wrong are only convertible terms with 
order and disorder. Sin is not a consciousness unique, soli- 
tary, mysterious, a stain that strikes through to the roots of 
our being; it is only a natural stage in the development of 
the human animal. And all this is Confucianism. He de- 
nies that human nature is bad. “Human nature,” says Men- 
cius echoing his master, “is good, just as water has a ten- 
dency to flow downwards; men are universally inclined to 
virtue, just as water invariably flows downwards. Water, 
by beating may be made to splash over your head, and by 
forcing may be made to pass over a mountain; but who 
would ever say that this is the natural tendency of water? 
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It is because violence is applied toit. Thus men can be made 
vicious; but it is by no means their nature.” Sin is not a 
fault in the man himself, but only a result of defective educa- 
tion. Correct his surroundings and give him healthy teaching 
and sin will disappear. And of course there is no place for 
self-condemnation or remorse. Guilt is something of which 
the Chinese philosopher takes no cognizance. He lives for 
time: he is satisfied with the results of time. Things are 
disordered here it is true; but it only needs patience and care- 
ful instruction, and above all the cultivation of political 
economy, and all wrongs will be righted, and the kingdom 
of heaven, such a kingdom of heaven as is realized in the 
China of to-day, will come on earth. 

As for the cry of man for his God, Confucius does not hear 
it. The longing of the soul for the infinite, the aspiration 
towards the perfect in character, the sense of dependence, the 
exercise of reverence, the craving for spiritual regeneration,— 
all these are to him only the imagery of fantastic dreams. 

In short, Confucianism is Agnosticism. Feature by feature 
it answers to that theory of life. In its refusal to consider 
the questions of theology, questions concerning God, the Fu- 
ture State, and the reality of sin, in its determination to ad- 
dress itself only to the present, the temporal, the earthly, it 
is the skeptical philosophy of our time. 

And now we are ready for the question, What has Agnos- 
ticism made of the Chinese? It has had a fair field all to 
itself, and a sowing of many centuries: what kind of civili- 
zation does it produce, and what sort of kingdom of heaven 
does it set up? 

Two features strike us immediately and forcibly in consid- 
ering the civilization of China: its tremendous vitality, and its 
dreary commonplaceness. 

For more than twenty centuries now the Chinese have ad- 
dressed themselves to the problem of how to get the most out 
of life here. They have simplified their problem under the 
inspiration of Confucius by dropping clean out of mind all 
questions of a theological character, and have concentrated 
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every energy ou the business of living here. In this they 
have had a great success. They have developed a civilization 
that clings close to its facts, to the seen, the palpable, the 
ponderable, the material; and these it has mastered. An 
acre of ground in China supports more human life, such as it 
is, than an acre in any other part of the world. The human 
animal there can do more work on a smaller amount of nour- 
ishment than any other human animal on the face of the 
earth. In the competition of labor the Chinamen can beat 
not only the Californian, but the European, the negro, the 
Hindu, in a word every rival. 

And he is not unhappy in his pinched, narrow life. He 
works as hard as the peasant of Germany or the artisan of 
England, but he is incomparably more content with his lot. 
All writers unite in testifying to his cheerfulness. There is 
no enthusiasm wasted ; but neither is there any melancholy. 
The problem before him has been to make the most of life 
here ; and to do this he has learned to economize feeling. Why 
waste energy and time in unavailing wishes, in dreams of the 
far-off, the supernatural? As one of their admirers has de- 
scribed them, “they are a swarm of plodding utilitarians, 
sternly adherent to the actual and the positive: * * a mat- 
ter-of-fact temperament without salient ideas or special en- 
thusiasm makes the Chinaman push all work into infinitesi- 
mal+ detail.” As he has stripped life of the imaginative 
element, and made religion to consist in a code of manners 
and the cultivation of political economy, there is no room left 
for unprofitable longings. Every energy of the soul is put to 
practical work ; there is no expenditure of vitality in spirit- 
ual speculation and aspiration. The Chinaman has learned 
the art of economizing vital force; and that is an enormous 
saving. To this should be added another great economy 
which they have achieved, viz., their singular freedom from 
excess of nervous sensibility. It is noticed that the Chinese 
are more insensible to pain than other races; they suffer less 
from nervous irritability after injuries; they recover more 
quickly from surgical operations. And this is a natural re- 
sult of the strict confinement of nervous activity to the uses 
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of things actual and material. Confucius turned the mind 
of the race away from all spiritual contemplations. The re- 
sult is that the great waves of feeling which come and go 
with the exercise of spiritual speculation and emotion, cease. 
Development of sensibility is checked and you havea race 
fitted for the monotonous round of a life of hard toil. You 
have, too,a race specially qualified for meeting the hard, cold 
facts of life. It is noticed that no race gives and takes life 
with such indifference as the Chinese. They exterminate a 
conquered tribe, or lie down themselves to die by famine, 
with equal coolness and unconcern. For this they have been 
judged to be cruel; but it is not cruelty, it is only the stolid- 
ity that results from defective nervous sensibility. 

What a persistent, tenacious, indefatigable race of workers 
has Agnosticism made of them. They have solved the prob- 
lem of how to live cheap, work hard, submit stoically to 
death, and yet be cheerful under it all. They are a race of 
admirable animals. And thus far they have vindicated 
Agnosticism as a working theory of life. To lose sight of 
God, to have no thought of a future life, to drop out all sense 
of sin and guilt from the human consciousness, to concentrate 
the whole energy of the mind on the business of living here 
and now, certainly does make of man a powerful, tenacious, 
and cheerful animal. But is such an animal worth preserv- 
ing? Would the kingdom of heaven come if the middle 
kingdom were extended over the whole earth? Will the 
race have reached perfection when we are all Chinese ? 

And this brings us to consider the other striking feature of 
Chinese civilization, its commonplaceness. Life in China is a 
dreary dead level of mediocrity. There are no depressions 
and there are no elevations. It is one flat plain of common 
sordid appetites, and petty desires, all of the earth earthy. 
There is no progress in the nation. Things are there now 
just as they were two thousand years ago. The national 
mind conceives of no possible improvement: things are just 
as they ought to be; the ideal has been realized; it was real- 
ized twenty centuries ago. History is only a monotonous 
line of coming and going emperors and dynasties. And it is 
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the same with the individual. The Chinese child becomes a 
man in capacity to work ; but he never ceases to be childish. 
St. Paul’s declaration that when he became a man he put 
away childish things, would illustrate nothing to the Chinese 
mind, for a Chinaman never puts away childish things. He 
flies kites, plays with toys, is consumed with infantile curios- 
ity at the age of fifty as at five. His maturity is only a 
hardening of muscle and a ripening of the meaner processes 
of the logical faculty: character seems not to develop with 
manhood. There is no perspective in the Chinese mind any 
more than there is in their art. The blue plates, familiar 
to our boyish eyes, in which the man in the foreground is no 
bigger than his fellow a mile away across the bridge, is at 
once an illustration and a type of Chinese civilization: it is 
all an eternal here and now. They know nothing of lights 
or shades. 

They are, as might be expected, a people devoid of humor. 
It would be as hard to get a joke through a Chinaman’s head 
as Sydney Smith affirmed it was to introduce it into a Scotch- 
man’s. He is, it is true, the occasion of mirth in others, but 
it is at him we smile, not with him. No mind, for instance, 
with the slightest touch of humor could have written the 
great apostrophe to duty, with its anti-climax, which is attrib- 
uted to Confucius: “You constitute one little member in 
some mighty organism; you stand as part of some great 
moral order: strive to act on all occasions as such a being 
should act. Far from pausing to bemoan your weakness or 
unworthiness, remember that he who offends against heaven 
has no one to whom he can pray. The past is gone and is 
irrevocable. Be more vigilant in time to come.” This is 
very fine: one feels his pulse beat quicker to these grand sen- 
timents; but now for the climax: “Endeavor so to rule 
yourself, according to the sacred maxims, that you may be 
fitted first to rule a family, and lastly may attain the highest 
point of your ambition,—an office under government.” There 
is a noble end for the goal of life. It is worthy of the utter- 
ance of an Andrew Jackson or a Roscoe Conkling: “Strive 
to act as one who is part of a great moral order, and you 
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shall have—a post-office!” A congressman might say that 
seriously ; but how could a sage? Well, he could not if he 
had a spark of humor. But Confucius had none; and his 
followers for twenty centuries have had none either. 

There is no imagination among them; that is nothing of 
what we know as such. A thin play of fancy flutters over 
their literature and art, like the shimmer of light on polished 
metal ; but for the power that builds and weaves and projects 
before the mind’s eye its creation of character and life, with 
their mysteries of light and shade, of passion and aspiration, 
with a movement and goal,—all this is wanting to the Chi- 
nese. 

And there seems to be in them no capacity for enthusiasm, 
except it be an enthusiasm for making money. They have 
a passion for trade; but religion patriotism, even the ordi- 
nary human affections, seem to kindle in them no fire. One 
writer says of their humanity, “it ameliorates but does not 
reconstruct: it has an apathetic and languid air, and does 
not rise to enthusiasm.” Now humanity is the one virtue, ac- 
cording to the Agnostic, which above all others is to survive 
the decay of religion. If Secularism is to do anything for 
us it is to do away the miseries of man. But the most per- 
fectly worked out Agnosticism the world has ever seen has 
lost all nerve or spirit for reforming men. 

Of their religion mention has been made before. It is a 
horde of petty maxims about daily living, with the Emperor 
for its object of supreme reverence, and the cultivation of po- 
litical economy for its highest exercise. Its heaven is an 
office under government, and the proper distribution of the 
post offices is its ideal of the moral order of the universe. 
And this is the outcome of Agnosticism ! 

But it will be said that the immobility and dreary com- 
monplaceness of Chinese civilization are not the result of 
Agnosticism, but only an accidental quality due to natural 
temperament, or to some agency concealed now in their re- 
mote past. 

With respect to that, two facts are to be considered. 

First, The fact that at some distant period the Chinese 
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were possessed of a civilization progressive, highly inventive, 
and fertile in ideas. No one supposes that the knowledge of 
gunpowder, printing, and the mariner’s compass, to say noth- 
ing of all the arts and elaborations of a complex social and 
political structure, came to them by revelation from heaven, 
or by inheritance from a superior race. There is the existing 
civilization petritied, motionless for 2000 years, but carrying 
in it all the marks of a former age of discovery and progress. 
How came this great moving tide of civilization to a stand- 
still, to be locked up in this frost of centuries? Concede 
that the feudal decay of the centuries before Confucius gave 
a pause to the movement ; so there was a pause in the civili- 
zation of Europe when western feudalism declined; but 
when partial order was restored progress was resumed: it 
was only a pause, not a petrifaction. 

Then there is the other fact, that just at the moment when 
order began to be restored, Confucianism laid its grasp on 
the Chinese mind and turned it decisively away from the idea 
of God, the future life, sin and righteousness, in a word from 
the supernatural. Chinese immobility dates from the estab- 
lishment of Secularism or practical Agnosticism, in the form 
of Confucianism, as the religion of the nation. This may be 
only a co-incidence ; but it is the only fact that throws any 
light at all on this hardest of problems. 

And further, it ought not to be considered an isolated fact, 
a mere co-incidence; for it is a fact that falls in with our nat- 
ural expectations. No one will suspect M. Renan of an un- 
due bias to theological ideas, but he says in his Studies of 
Religious History, that the fact that the Chinese are of all 
people the least supernaturalist, explains to his mind “the 
secret of their mediocrity.” That is to say, to take from 
man the idea of God and immortality, is to narrow his scope. 
Shut him up to time; roof over the heavens above him; for 
his infinite substitute the indefinite: and you have not merely 
taken from him so much future; you have really changed the 
character of his present. The mystery, the greatness, the 
immeasurable hope of existence, all that gives to life its 
light on the horizon, is gone. Life becomes a measured tract, 
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an enclosed paddock,—so many years, such and such possibil- 
ities, all bounded and visible,—and shut in there to browse, 
man loses with his infinite prospect his infinite elasticity. 
In short, M. Renan thinks, as most of the great thinkers 
have thought before him, that to paralyze the religious na- 
ture, is to save the political and social animal, but to destroy 
the subtle, aspiring, creative soul. It was this that Ten- 
nyson meant when he wrote, 


‘*Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


He was not thinking of the contentedness of the masses, 
the relations of labor and capital, the material aspects, of the 
two civilizations ; in that view the Chinaman has the better 
of the European; as a working animal he far surpasses his 
European brother. But it was the spiritual life, the out-look, 
the hope, the aspiration of Europe, alongside of the spiritual 
apathy and languor of China, that pointed the comparison. 
It was the mountain region with its lovely valleys and lofty 
peaks, its rushing streams and rugged gorges, by the side of 
the flat levels of the lowlands. 

Attention enough, it seems to me, has not been paid to this 
aspect of the transformation which must be effected in human 
nature by the suppression of its spiritual side. We have 
been told what vast energies of the intellect were wasted on 
the speculations of theology ; the word scholasticism represents 
that terrible expenditure; for scholasticism was the gult 
that for two centuries swallowed up the most of the mental 
force of Europe. We know, too, what a world of passionate 
hopes, what a treasure of enthusiasm, of lofty aspirations, and 
high dreams, was sunk in religious controversy. It is easy 
to deplore this, and to paint a picture of what might have 
been done if the scholars who spent centuries in going in 
doors only to come out of them again, had devoted their sub- 
tlety and persistence to the problems of real life. But who 
can tell us what the human mind itself will be when once the 
spiritual world is closed up as only waste land? You can 
calculate how much energy will be saved by ceasing to think 
barrenly about God and immortality; but can you tell how 
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much spiritual energy will be left in men who do not be- 
lieve in God or a future life at all? 

Such a condition of things would be to the mental econo- 
my what the reduction of all the earth’s mountains to plains 
would be to the material economy. There would be more 
land to plough, but a great deal less of the forces that make 
it worth plowing. And Agnosticism is neither more nor 
less than an attempt to level the highlands of human nature, 
its solitary peaks of faith and aspiration, to the flat level of 
the plains. The plea is that mountains are only barren and 
uninhabitable places, and that once levelled they would grow 
so much more corn. But reduce human nature to the plain of 
mere existence, to the well-being of the body, and the culti- 
vation of the trading and social faculties, and what sort of 
spiritual force would you have left? The answer, it seems 
to me, is given in the plains of China. That huge mass of 
four hundred millions of human beings, with no humor, no 
enthusiasm, no aspiration, no progress, no faith, no hope, no 
future, that crowd of toiling animals eager for gain, indiffer- 
ent to life, dull, monotonous, commonplace, sullen, is the an- 
swer. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold finds fault with Bishop Butler for 
making the full coming of the Kingdom of God to depend on 
the intervention of God Himself. “Butler,” he says, “de- 
cides that good men cannot now unite sufficiently to bring 
this better society about ; that it cannot, therefore, be brought 
about in the present known course of nature, and that it must 
be meant to come to pass in another world beyond the grave.” 
Not so, says Mr. Arnold, we do not need for the kingdom of 
God to come, to have a future state, nor a personal God, nor 
any fathomless distinction between sin and righteousness. 
He thinks we may find an immortality in being generous 
and unselfish here; that we may have the aspiration and joy, 
the inextinguishable hope and spiritual longing that belong 
to the idea of God and eternity, without God or eternity. 
He bids us believe that when we have ceased to spend our 
energies in arguing about a God in whose existence we firmly 
believe, and take to living to a God in whose existence we 
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do not believe at all, that then the kingdom of God will 
come. 

Well, Confucius persuaded the Chinese to try that experi- 
ment: “Devote yourself,” he said, “no longer to the fruitless 
study of theology * * yourchief concern is with the visi- 
ble and palpable universe, and with the homely tasks of life 
* * be thoughtful, therefore, be industrious; make the 
most of what you have; be modest, sober, grave, decorous ; 
cultivate the qualities which mark the man of the due medi- 
um * * andat last you may attain the highest point of 
your ambition,—an office under government.” And the 
Chinese tried it. They gave up theology; they dropped the 
fairy-tale of immortality ; they turned their backs on God, 
and gave themselves to practical things, and to culture,—to 
the cultivation especially of political economy, that noble 
science, to which Mr. Andrew White, of Cornell, so ardently 
urges our young men to devote themselves. They realized 
Professor Huxley’s ideal of attending only to what they could 
see, and know, and verify. They followed out Mr. Arnold’s 
gospel of seeking to establish by culture a Kingdom of God 
here. And they have it. They entered it a long time ago. 
The Emperor, the Son and Representative of Heaven, is their 
substitute for God; to become a mandarin of nine buttons 
is their entrance into heaven. They have mastered the 
problem of getting rice enough for all, of being cheerful with- 
out hope and satisfied with the commonplace. They have a 
kingdom of God of mediocrity and dreary immobility. Their 
New Jerusalem is acity where nothing changes, nothing hap- 
pens; there are no dreams there, no future, no aspiration ; 
nothing but rice illimitable and the prospect of getting an 
office under government. 

Behold the kingdom of God is among them! but who 
would enter it ? 

Vol. IX. No. 3. 49 
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ARTICLE IV. 


REGENERATION BY BAPTISM. 
By Rev. Prof. E. F. GresE, Carthage College, Ill. 


Héfling, in the standard work of modern times on Baptism, 
arrives at the conclusion that the relation of the efficacy of 
the sacraments to that of the word of God, needs a more cor- 
rect statement. He reaches this conclusion by his investiga- 
tion into the doctrine of baptism, and declares that this doc- 
trine is yet waiting a consistent development. This judg- 
ment is confirmed by the differences of opinion prevailing 
among the German theologians concerning it, as well as by 
the state of uncertainty about it, betrayed by our church in 
this country. The first Lutheran Diet gave occasion for the 
assertion, uttered with the air of trastworthy information, 
that this doctrine of baptism is a constant theme for discus- 
sion at our District Conferenees ; and the second Diet raised 
the inquiry concerning it to the dignity of being, at present, 
about the most important of all questions of doctrine. It 
appeared during its sessions, that this was one of the main 
obstacles to the unity of the church, as if the hope for a union 
of the different parts of our church rested on the development 
of this doctrine to a state of greater clearness and simplicity. 
What was wanting, did not seem to be a willingness to hear 
and to be taught, but rather clear and definite views of the 
doctrine. 

If, looking for the cause of this strange lack of harmony, 
we turn to the acknowledged masters of Lutheran orthodoxy, 
the great dogmaticians of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, we readily discover the origin of all the doubts and 
questions, and of the great variety of opinions: it is nothing 
but the state of the accepted doctrine itself, which has not 
yet gained a settled harmony and consistency in its state- 
ments, but is still waiting to be completed. It is not one of 
the mere accidents which does not fully harmonize with the 
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structure otherwise well built; it is rather the centre itself 
of the doctrine of baptism, which disturbs the harmony of 
the system. The disturber of the peace, among the members 
of the Lutheran Church, as well as among the different parts 
of the system of the Lutheran doctrine, is the question about 
regeneration by baptism. 

A few statements, easily gathered from “Schmid’s Dog- 
matik,” or any other representative of the doctrine of our 
dogmaticians, will suffice to show the defects of our doctrine 
about baptism, and the necessity of a revision. 

Regeneration is represented as equivalent to conversion, and 
the living faith of the repenting sinner, is said to be a true 
and proper regeneration. But this clear and plain definition 
does not remain unlimited ; baptismal regeneration disturbs 
the simplicity of it, since infants must also be acknowledged 
as regenerated, with whose regeneration the first definition 
will not agree, “as children cannot properly be said to be con- 
verted,” (Hollaz, Schmidt, p. 477). Therefore a second defini- 
tion of regeneration had to be given, which naturally re- 
mained rather indefinite, viz., that it is some operation of the 
Holy Spirit in the mind of the baptized infant, which in 
some undefined way is like that described in adults: as 
Chemnitz says, (Schmid, p. 479): “Although we may not suf- 
ficiently understand, and cannot explain, what the action and 
operation of the Holy Spirit is in infants who are baptized, 
yet that it exists and is effected through the word of God, is 
certain.” 

Another incongruity is in the locating of regeneration. The 
first and most positive assertion is, that it takes place in bap- 
tism ; however, this assertion is unqualified only in regard 
to infant baptism. In the case of adults it is less positive, 
or is modified by the concession that with them regeneration 
does not of necessity, nor always, coincide with baptism, or 
that regeneration precedes baptism, and baptism then only 
adds a confirmation or seal to it. 

Saving faith, the great new doctrine of Luther, is the clear- 
est and most unmistakable of all points of doctrine with our 
old dogmaticians. It is this doctrine of saving faith, which 
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they consider their stronghold against the Roman Catholic 
adulteration of the doctrine. They say: no salvation with- 
out living faith, which contains explicit knowledge, assent 
und confidence, and comes from hearing the gospel; whilst 
the Catholics neither know, nor teach, nor preach, what sav- 
ing faith is; thence their adulteration of the doctrine. Yet, 
in spite of the most positive opposition to this source of all 
false doctrine, the lack of a clear and unmistakable doctrine 
of faith, the same adulteration undeniably creeps into the 
Lutheran dogmatics, even with the most orthodox represen- 
tatives of our Church, and the cause again is this doctrine of 
regeneration by baptism. Without faith there is no salva- 
tion, no justification, no regeneration, and no grace with God. 
Hence baptism must contain faith, in order to bestow these 
gifts; and yet infants cannot hear the preaching of the gospel 
nor have the necessary elements of saving faith. Therefore 
the dogmaticians maintain that faith is produced in children 
through baptism, although they confess that they cannot 
clearly understand what kind of faith this is. Gerhard says, 
(Schmid, p. 567): “Weare not solicitous about the mode of 
this faith, but we simply acquiesce in the fact, that intunts 
really believe.” Chemnitz (ibidem): “The Holy Spirit is 
poured out upon those baptized, that being justified they 
may become heirs of eternal life, and this is called the faith 
of infants; * * though faith cometh of hearing in another 
way in intelligent, sensible, willing adults, than in infants 
not having yet the use of their reason ;” and again, (p. 479): 
“We call that action and operation of the Holy Spirit in in- 
fants faith, and assert that infants believe.” They call it 
fuith, knowing that it is not what every one understands by 
faith; calling by this name something which is as little the 
saving faith as what the Roman Catholics substitute in its 
place. 

Again, the efficacy of the sacraments is at first the same as 
that of the word of God, depending on the faith of the re- 
ceiver. This is one of the most warmly defended positions 
against the Catholic doctrine of the efficacy of the sacraments, 
ex opere operato, without any emotion in man, in obicem non 
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ponentibus. But although our dogmaticians protest most earn- 
estly aguinst this doctrine, they are brought to teach the 
same by their doctrine of baptismal regeneration. That in- 
fants oppose no hindrance (odicem non ponere) to the operation 
of the sacrament, is expressly mentioned, and on that ground 
infancy is recommended as the most appropriate time for the 
application of the sacrament,—hence an operation by the act 
without an inner emotion. Thus the sacrament of baptism 
was soon called an officino regenerationis. To preveut the 
charge, that with this they had really again taken up the 
Catholic doctrine of the efficacy of the sacraments, they main- 
tained that the efficacy of infant baptism was not without 
faith, which was in baptism created by the Holy Spirit, for- 
getting that this was now no longer the original doctrine of 
the efficacy of the sacrament on condition of faith. For that 
faith, which they represented in baptism, was not a condi- 
tion, under which the sacrament was efficacious, but the gift 
of the Holy Ghost given without any condition or any emo- 
tion, wrought apparently in a magical way. Or they tried 
to preserve the appearance of the original doctrine by show- 
ing, that the word of God was present in the sacrament as 
the agent of grace, since it was understood, that every opera- 
tion of grace, also even in the sacrament, is effected by the 
word of God. But that word, which is a component element 
of baptism, is not the word preached, heard, and received by 
faith, but the spoken word, working without hearing, ina 
magical way. Or they called to their aid the prayer or the 
belief of the church, of the parents or sponsors, in order to 
save or recover the simplicity and harmony of the system, 
otherwise so grandly plain and clear, which was lost by the 
signification of baptism as regeneration, and the necessity of 
joining this doctrine to the system. 

A revision of this doctrine of regeneration by baptism seems 
unavoidable, if our doctrine is to preserve or rather recover 
the claim to simplicity and consistency, which was so dis- 
tinctly its character at the time of the Reformation, when it 
took the hearts of the people as by storm. The simplest 
means towards that end might. be to drop this conception, if 
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it were possible. We might blame the old dogmaticians 
for having gone too far, and free the church from a superflu- 
ity, which in the opinion of many greatly injures. But such 
a remedy is not so easily applied, since our Confessions also 
contain this conception, and, chiefly by means of the Smaller 
Catechism, it has become the common property of our Church, 
and is widely known as such to our adversaries. In spite of 
all protests that our Church does not teach such a doctrine, 
our people would not allow to be taken from them, what our 
agendas pronounce in many formulas, viz., that the baptized 
child by virtue of the act of baptism is regenerated and has 
become a child of God. They are right, because our Church 
does teach that, and must teach it; for the word of God 
teaches it. What is needed, seems to be only that we reach 
a better understanding of the real meaning of this doctrine. 
This seems to us indicated by the strange way, in which our 
main Confession, the Augustana, speaks of baptism. It in- 
deed bestows the name of regeneration on it, but in the Locus 
de Baptismo, where we must expect to tind the most signiti- 
ant word about it, this word is not used at all. Through 
baptism, it says, “grace is offered,” and “children are dedi- 
cated to God and received into His favor.” Apparently the 
Augustana is not ready to give up the conception of regener- 
ation by baptism, nor quite ready to receive it in the common 
sense. There seems to be a groping after the right solution, 
which as a task of abstract dissection was left to be done in 
a time less fresh than that of the Reformation, but more 
trained in dissecting things and words, matters and concep- 
tions. Such a time is ours, and there seems to be to-day a 
general endeavor to solve the difficulty still besetting the doc- 
trine of baptism. We offer the following attempt at solu- 
tion: We proceed from the term regeneration. 

It is known that the word regeneration (zadiyyeveoia) 
occurs but twice in the New Testament, namely in Tit. 3: 5, 
and Matt. 19: 29, although similar expressions are of more 
frequent occurrence. In the latter passage it signifies a 
change of the old world to a new order of things, otherwise 
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described as the new heaven and the new earth, which is to 
take place on the last day, on the return of our Lord. It is 
evident that this passage contributes nothing to the clearing 
up of the meaning of regeneration by baptism. 

The former is the main proof-passage of our subject. 
From this chiefiy, combined with John 3 : 3, 5, it has taken 
its origin, as may be gathered from its verbal reception 
into the text of the Smaller Catechism. It is evident, that 
this passage denotes by the word regeneration a change 
taking place in man, but what is this change? There are 
two great changes in particular, mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament. 1. Moralimprovement. 2. Awakening of faith. 

Moral improvement is the most striking change which man 
van‘undergo. God’s word inculeates it in many passages as 
in Eph. 4: 25, 28, 31; Rom. 13: 13; Gal. 5: 22-26; Rom. 
13: 8-10; Col. 3: 14; 1 Pet. 1: 15,16. And Christians are 
not only admonished to walk so, but they do show the vir- 
tues of their father in- heaven. The apostle reminds them 
that they were in trespasses and sins, wherein in time past 
they walked according to the course of this world, (Eph. 2: 2). 
He reminds them as of something apparently familiar to 
them, that ‘those who do not obey the word be won by the 
conversation of the wives, whilst they behold your chaste 
conversation coupled with fear,’ (1 Pet. 3: 1,2). And the 
Lord had predicted it, as it were, by His admonition: “Let 
your light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works and glorify your father which is in heaven,” (Matt. 5 : 
16); and again Jno. 13: 35. And Christians have at all 
times proved such a change, as made their light shine 
before men and have had “a good report of those which are 
without,” (1 Tim. 3: 7), “that their righteousness exceeds 
that of other men,” (Matt. 5: 20). As the heathen of the 
first times said of them: “How do they love each other!” so 
they have had the report at all times, that there is a love 
among them, which is not of the world. 

Can the transition to this moral life, can this moral change 
be the regeneration of the Bible? 

John calls the new moral life a being born of God, and im- 
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plies by such and similar expressions, that the moral change 
may perhaps be what is meant by regeneration. This opin- 
ion may be confirmed by Paul’s speaking of morality as one 
of the fruits of the Spirit and as an attribute to a son of God, 
(Gal. 5: 22; Rom. 8: 9, 14), by his bringing it into connec- 
tion with the inheritance of the kingdom of God, (1 Cor. 6 : 
9). As far as regeneration signifies a great change, it may 
be applied to this moral change, since it isso great that 
the difference between the old and the new life can be desig- 
nated as the one born of God and the other of the devil, the 
one led by the Spirit, the other by the flesh, the one heir of 
the kingdom of Christ, and the other unable to enter into it. 
Moreover, regeneration means more, namely, a sudden, total 
change, whereas moral change means rather a gradual devel- 
opment. The good does not conquer suddenly in the warfare 
with the evil ; victory is won by advancing step by step. Now 
and then an evil propensity may be uprooted, once and for- 
ever, but as a general thing “the old Adam with all his sin- 
ful lusts and affections must be drowned and destroyed by 
daily sorrow and repentance, and the new man daily arise, 
which shall dwell in the presence of God in righteousness 
and purity forever.” And the common experience of sad re- 
lapses causes an experienced Christian to hope and to pray 
that he “may finally obtain victory.” But certain pet sins 
will remain as special weaknesses all through life, and the 
more so, when a Christian lays aside the weapons of constant 
warfare, trusting to be perfect. 

In such an incessant combat, moral change can scarcely 
deserve the name of regeneration, which apparently is to sig- 
nify a sudden, total change. If a moral change could be at- 
tained that would make a man perfect or wholly sanctified, 
then it might be called regeneration. But such an assertion 
is so utterly at variance with God’s word, that it is difficult 
to understand how it can be made in the face of it. By the 
side of the confessions of the apostles John and Paul, it is 
certainly highly presumptive to profess perfection. But if a 
Christian be converted to perfect holiness, such a change 
could no doubt bear the name, as far as the completeness of 
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the change is expressed by it. However the claim to it be- 
comes still more doubtful when we consider that it signifies in 
the New Testament, not only the greatness of the change, but 
also a fitness for the kingdom of God, or that state of mind 
which qualifies for or introduces into it. It would be a great 
aberration from the doctrine of the New: Testament, to call 
moral improvement regeneration, as if to improve morally 
would give the sinner entrance into the kingdom. “If there 
had been a law given which could have given life, verily 
righteousness would have been by the law, but no man is 
justified by the law in the sight of God; for the just shall 
live by faith.” “The law worketh wrath; therefore it is of 
faith, that it might be by grace.” This doctrine of moral im- 
provement, which justifies before God, is the object of the 
warm and zealous opposition of Paul, chiefly in the epistles 
to the Romans and Galatians, and it pervades all his wri- 
tings. “By grace,” says he, “are ye saved, through faith, 
and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God, not of 
works, lest any man should boast.” “By the deeds of the 
law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight, for all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God, being justified 
freely by his grace.” “For what the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh,—that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us.” If regeneration is a 
moral improvement, then justification comes not through 
grace, but through merit; not by faith, but by our own 
power. 

Moral improvement then can certainly not be the regener- 
ation of the Bible, which is the entrance into the kingdom 
of God. Moral change is not even an independent process ; 
it is altogether dependent on another change, which must 
make room for this to take place; namely, on faith. Faith, 
receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost, contains in it also the 
power of doing good deeds, acceptable in the sight of God 
and of men. Whatever there is of true morality, can be re- 
duced to faith as its true source. In order then to under- 


stand moral improvement, it must be viewed as the effect of 
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faith, the good fruit of the Spirit. Hence to find the real 
beginning of the new life, the real entrance into the kingdom 
of God, to find what regeneration must be and is, we must 
pass on to the second great change that the New Testament 
mentions, to the awakening of faith, in order to see whether 
this may be the regeneration. 

The New Testament lays greater stress on this second change, 
by which faith is created in man, by which he is raised from 
the state of an unreconciled and unredeemed sinner to that 
of a reconciled child of God, pardoned in Christ, than on 
moral renovation or sanctification. This is the change which 
Paul describes so ardently and distinctly in the epistle to the 
Romans; this the change represented so vividly by the 
conversion of Paul, by the example of those converted on 
the day of Pentecost, and of Cornelius and his friends, ete. ; 
a change never perhaps more distinctly and more impressive- 
ly set forth, as far as the feeling is affected by it, than in the 
language of Paul: “O wretched mar that Iam; who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death? I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” This change from unbelief 
to belief, is the greatest that man can experience in this life.. 
In feeling, thought, and moral power, it is so total a change, 
that the apostle can say: “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature; old things are passed away, behold all things are be- 
come new.” This change lies so entirely out of the reach of the 
power of man, that this, more than anything else, is signified 
as the exclusive work of the Holy Spirit. “Noone can say 
that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” “The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the chil- 
dren of God.” “We have received the Spirit of adoption 
whereby we say: Abba father!” This is that special gift, 
which is even beyond the understanding of the natural man, 
to whom “it is foolishness, who does not receive the things 
of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.” This gift or operation of the Ho- 
ly Spirit must be carefully distinguished from all His other 
gifts, as the greatest, as well from the miraculous operations 
of the Spirit in speaking with tongues, and other appearances 
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in the apostolic Church, as from the operations in the special 
organs of God for the execution of His plan of salvation, the 
prophets and the apostles. These latter operations of the 
Holy Spirit raise the chosen ones above every other human 
greatness, however they leave John the Baptist, the greatest 
among them that are born of women, who is more than a 
prophet, less than him that is least in the kingdom of heaven. 
On the contrary, the truest gift of the Holy Spirit, faith in 
the Lord Jesus, makes men enter into it. The Holy Spirit was 
not given before this special gift was poured out upon the first 
Christians on Pentecost, although holy men had before been 
moved by the Holy Ghost. Again, this special gift must be 
distinguished from the prevenient operations by which men 
are drawn to Christ, enlightening them about the being and 
existence of God, (Rom. 1:19, 20), about His will, (2: 14, 
15), about His kindness, (2 : 4), and His wrath (1: 18); lead- 
ing them to repentance, (2: 4), and longing after Him (8 : 
20-22). This more general operation of God upon the hu- 
man mind is already ascribed to the Holy Ghost in the Old 
Testament (Gen. 6: 3; Ps. 51: 12; 148: 11), and also in the 
New Testament (Jno. 16 : 8-11). This general and that mir- 
aculous operation are to be well distinguished from that in 
the consummation of the kingdom of Christ, which creates 
faith in Him. This alone is the Holy Spirit, which was not 
given before Pentecost. 

Is this coming of the Holy Spirit into the human heart, is 
this inner change, by which He enters it, is this awakening 
of faith, what the scripture means by the word regeneration? 

The two most significant passages about regeneration fur- 
nish no distinct answer, neither Tit. 3: 5, nor John 3: 3, 5, 
which has instead of the term regeneration, the similar one: 
to be born again (or perhaps, to be born from above). Ac- 
cording to both, baptism and the coming of the Spirit may 
coincide, so that regeneration would then take place in 
the act of baptism, and the Spirit would be given at the 
same time; or they may be separated in some way, so that 
then we would have two agencies working for regeneration, 
the act of baptism and the following operation of the Spirit ; 
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or baptism may be the regeneration proper, and the working 
of the Spirit attached to it for the production of the same 
end. We receive no better help from those passages which 
mention the word of God as means of regeneration, 7. e. from 
1 Pet. 1: 23; James 1: 18; for the word of God is present 
in anything that may be regarded as an agent of regenera- 
tion. As a consequence of this lack of clear decision about 
the meaning of regeneration in these passages, the opinions 
of the theologians vary so largely. Their views can in the 
main be reduced to two. Regeneration either takes place in 
baptism or in the awakening of faith. The scripture seems 
to favor the first, but not so clearly as to make the accept- 
ance of this view unavoidable. Experience, on the contrary, 
distinctly recommends the other opinion, that the awakening 
of faith or conversion must be regarded as regeneration. 
The latter opinion must be expected to be and is uttered in 
our Church from the beginning, since it was Luther above 
all others, who opened a new understanding of the wonders 
in a life of faith. Thus our Confessions teach, that the con- 
version to faith in Christ is a true regeneration. But besides 
such expressions (indicated also in this quotation cited from 
the Formula of Concord by the indefinite article “a,” not 
“the,” which leaves room for another regeneration), there re- 
mains the doctrine of regeneration by baptism ; and the task 
of harmonizing the two, causes the old dogmaticians no little 
difficulty, as shown above. Pietism decided in favor of re- 
generation by conversion; but of late there is a determined 
reaction in favor of the older opinion of baptismal regenera- 
ation,—with what right and what result, is the question. 
The opinion that faith, or conversion, is regeneration, is 
favored, as it seems, by the law of the development of human 
nature, which is not only progressive, as moral renewal chief- 
ly represented it; there is besides this in the natural endow- 
ment of mana capability for sudden action, resting on the 
privilege of freedom, of breaking the course hitherto follow- 
ed, and taking a new departure. “The wicked may turn 
from his way and live.” The power of habit, of the past 
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over the future, is great, so that with good reason the boy is 
said to be the father of the man ; and yet man is not the slave 
of the past. It is the royal privilege of him, who is made in 
the image of God, that he is free, even from his own decision 
and choice, that he can create something new, at least within 
himself. This freedom is different, in the different relations 
of life. In outer affairs habit is often almost unconquerable, 
in others it is easier to break; in nothing is man freer to 
leave the old and to begin a new life, than in the relation to 
God. In this respect he can change, can turn to God on 
his death-bed, even after a long life of godlessness. The 
more abrupt this transition from a godless life to one with 
God, the more violent the conversion, as with Paul or Augus- 
tine, the more appropriate application of the name of regenera- 
tion seems to it. However, this is not the normal use of free- 
dom. If properly used, it need not come to such an instantan- 
eous violent conversion. We can just as well conceive of a 
steady development of piety, of a constant walking before 
God and a turning to God, of an unrelenting wrestling with 
sin and aconstant following after holiness ; and the history of 
the Christian Church furnishes remarkable instances of such 
a development, in which there was never a violent or abrupt 
change. Such a life is just as well an exercise of freedom, 
the whole life being a constant consent to what it finds 
itself in, hence a choosing or an exercise of freedom ; but the 
term regeneration is scarcely applicable to it, at most only 
at such times, as when the consciousness of what God 
has done for him, gains distinctness. But even this growing 
into full understanding of salvation can scarcely produce a 
change, which could bear the name of regeneration, when 
the development is completely normal, when education and 
instruction faithfully do what they can and ought to do. 
Morever, where the garden of God has been devastated, and 
the heavenly powers sleep in the Church, there the fire may 
break forth again abruptly and violently. Thus the name of 
regeneration is appropriate for the morbid, abnormal develop- 
ment of faith, whilst to the normal, steady, regular develop- 
ment it is scarcely applicable. This causes it to appear that 
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the abnormal development is preferable to the normal; and 
to avoid this, it seems necessary, not to bestow the name of 
regeneration on the awakening of faith, but on some kind of 
change, which would allow its application as well to the nor- 
mal,as tothe abnormal, heuce to something beyond or before 
the development of the inner life. This could certainly not 
be anything but an objective act of God. 

We next examine faith as to the certainty of salvation, in 
order to see whether it deserves the name of regeneration 
when viewed in that light. Saving faith is an experience of 
salvation and the grace of God. The believer perceives with 
a certainty, which excludes all doubt and uncertainty that 
the power of God has seized him. As certain as he was of 
himself and of his sinful and godless life, so certain is he 
now of his life in and with God. Thus faith is a sign of 
the high dignity of man, who knows himself to be related 
to God, “in whom he lives, moves and has his being,” so that 
he can be as certain of his God as of himself. The exper- 
ience of the nearness and grace of his God appears to the 
believer as a coming to himself, from perversion and unnat- 
uralness to the right and holy nature, in thinking, feeling 
and acting. Thus faith is anew nature, a new man,—as long 
as man feels so; for this certainly is closely connected with 
the feelings. As the natural life depends on feeling, as I 
know my being healthy by my feeling well, and my being 
sick by my feeling ill, thus the certainty of the new life de- 
pends on feeling. I feel pain about my sin and am thereby 
certain that I have repentance, I feel joy over the forgiveness 
and the grace that God grants ; I feel the peace and the love 
of God coming over me and am thereby certain the grace 
of God is with me. I feel new holy thoughts of confidence 
in God, of submission to his will, of composure in sufter- 
ings move within myself; I feel new instincts of love to my 
neighbor, of the love of Christ, which teaches me “to bear 
all things, to believe all things, to hope all things, to endure 
all things.” I feel these new moral powers work in me and 
create the fruits of the spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, ete., and cannot doubt, that the Holy Spirit moves 
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me, a new born child of God. It is evidently a new life 
a new birth of God, which man experiences in this con- 
dition,—as long as he feels so. 

But when this feeling changes, when the fresh waters of 
the new Spirit do not flow any longer, when the old forces of 
the flesh, the old disinclination to pray, the old selfishness 
and lack of charity, when envy, hatred, strife, wrath, ete., 
again make themselves felt, then the certainty of the new 
life, the certainty of the new birth of God is gone with 
the feeling. Yea, this absence of what has been, becomes 
the ground for an accusation: “You had the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and made it leave you; you have been in God, 
and have deserted Him.” And whocan prevent this change 
of the feelings? They are vacillating like the waves in the 
sea according to all experience, even that of the best and 
most holy Christian. 

Therefore the experience of grace, being liable to change, 
can not save; for it lacks the certainty or surety. It is as 
well a source of faith as of doubt; the end of such a state of 
uncertainty is necessarily indifference and unbelief, unless 
there be a better hold for our salvation. Salvation is mine 
only when I am completely certain of my having it. He who 
doubts is like the wave in the sea; he who has no doubt, 
but is certain, is like the rock in the midst of the waves. 
The experience of salvation consequently furnishes no valid 
proof, no foundation of salvation; it is a valid proof only, 
when salvation has been wrought in me and is mine, even 
before and without my experience. Even the disappearance 
of the feeling of salvation does not harm, if such a feeling or 
experience is merely a sign of the otherwise firmly founded 
salvation. As certainly as that feeling has been brought 
forth, so certainly was and is that power within me, which 
produces it; and if this effect of the power has disappeared, 
the power still exists and can produce the same feeling again. 
If there is such an imperishable, unchangeable power, out of 


which my short-lived experience grew, then I am certain of ‘ 


my salvation, then it is given to me, then I have the regen- 
eration. Thus we see in regard to the certainty of salvation, 
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that the experimental awakening of faith or conversion can 
not be the regeneration, if regeneration is to be the real 
beginning of the new life, produced by a creative power, 
the real entrance into the kingdom of God. This on the 
contrary points back toa beginning which must have been 
made within me prior to all possible experience on my side. 
We shall see the same in examining conversion, thirdly, as 
to its relation to God and His judgment. Weare justified be- 
fore God by faith. Is the conclusion correct, that faith 
therefore is the power which makes us just before God, makes 
us new men or gives regeneration? Faith is the greatest, the 
most holy, the most powerful attainment of which man is 
capable. It contains a power of loosening the fetters of 
thought, feelings, habits, dispositions, of fear and passion, 
which justifies us for speaking even in reference to merely 
human affairs, that faith is the victory which conquers all 
things. It contains a source of power which removes moun- 
tains, which often makes the impossible possible, which to 
this very day creates wonders, it is the crown of all human 
powers ; and yet it is insufficient to create justification before 
God. We are not justified by the merit of our faith, but 
through faith. We can not make a single sin undone by 
faith, can not give by faith wherewith to redeem our soul, 
ean not give satisfaction for our sin. Even a whole life of 
perfect sanctity could not atone for a single sin; even that 
would not change our condition. On account of past sins 
we would deserve the wrath of God and merit death. God 
alone can help and has provided for a redemption through 
Christ. For Christ’s sake our sins are forgiven and adoption 
given to us, if we believe. The justice offered to us in 
Christ, is not a making just, but an accepting as just, a de- 
claring just, an adopting and declaring as a child of God. 
It is offered through the Word of God, is accepted by faith. 
Prior to his acceptance by faith, man is not yet just nor re- 
deemed nor a child of God, he becomes that by faith. Thus 
the transition or change falls into the act of accepting by 
faith ; and faith seems to be the power which creates, con- 
tains and bears the new life. But as faith only accepts what is 
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offered to it, the real beginning may, after all, lie in the offer 
and not in the acceptance of it. The nature of this offering 
must decide this question. God has prepared salvation from 
eternity, has consummated it in Christ and sends the message 
of it into the world. Thus it comes to man, valid for any one 
who may appropriate it for himself. Brought thus, it is not 
more than the message of the possibility, that a man may 
become a child of God. To become a real offer for the indi- 
vidual, it must be brought individually to the subject. Faith 
would be the real beginning of the new life or the regenera- 
tion, if the offer were made by the Word only, viz., gener- 
ally and conditionally, as the Word pronounces the offer. 
Faith would then really bring down ‘the offer to the person. 
But then our justification would not be the being pronounced 
just by God, would no longer be a juridical, declarative act, 
seized or accepted by faith. The offer of God would essen- 
tially be an invitation to men, to carry out in reality that for 
which God would have given only the possibility. If the 
ofter is meant in earnest, as a present or gift, and not only as 
a permission to us, to save ourselves, it must be brought by 
God himself to the individual. The appearance that my 
faith makes my salvation real, is dispelled, if God brings the 
offer to me individually that I shall be His child. Such an 
offer would be a real one, pronouncing the gift to be mine, 
before I accept it. Thus the conception of faith as being not 
the power to make us just, but to accept the offer of God 
to justify us, demands that the offer should be made not only 
by a general message, but by a personal application, not to 
be made by myself, but by God. Again the faith as accepting 
justification cannot be the regeneration or real beginning of 
the new life, but points back to an act of God preceding my 
acceptance in faith. . 19 ' 

In all these respects faith proves to be not the real begin- 
ning of the new life, not regeneration, but points back to 
another beginning, which must be an act of God applied to 
me. Therefore,as the modern theory, that the awakening of 
faith or conversion is regeneration, is untenable, the older 
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theory forces itself upon us, that baptism is the washing of 
regeneration. 

. Examining now more closely, what the Scripture says 
about baptism, we shall see, that according to it, baptism is 
that sought for regeneration, to which faith points back. 

That in John 3: 5, water signifies baptism, we may call 
generally acknowledged, although some prominent voices 
still dissent. However, the introduction of baptism into the 
connection of this discourse between the Lord and Nicode- 
mus, if by water baptism be meant, appears as an awkward 
one; it seems superfluous. The meaning of the whole pas- 
sage is plain and complete, when we omit this word water: 
Man by his natural birth is flesh; through the Spirit he be- 
comes spiritual and born anew. Moreover the efficacy of the 
Holy Spirit is perceivable; it is discernible as the efteet of 
the Spirit, as holy, as coming from God. In this respect we 
know whence the Spirit comes; but as we do not know at 
what place the wind commences to blow, so we cannot tell at 
what point the operation of the Holy Spirit commences to 
lay hold upon the man. On thecontrary, the introduction of 
the word “water” seems to point out the place where the 
operation of the Spirit commences. The connection might 
seem clearer and plainer, if the reference to baptism could be 
stricken from it, especially when the conviction is settled, 
that regeneration is the awakening of faith, or conversion. 
Hence the attempt to get it out of the way by tropical ex- 
planation. But this makes the insertion of water more awk- 
ward still, and is to-day almost given up, and instead it is 
acknowledged, that the act of baptism is here refered to. 
Consequently then some operation towards regeneration must 
be predicated of baptism. This operation now is either 
united with that of the Holy Spirit in the same act, or it is 
something peculiar besides the operation of the Spirit. The 
former opinion, according to which not only regeneration 
takes place in baptism, but also the Holy Spirit is given in 
the same, is the one maintained by the Lutheran orthodoxy, 
but also the one which leads it to the contradictions and in- 
consistencies shown above. The special operation of the 
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Holy Spirit, as given since Pentecost and in the name of 
Christ alone, is saving faith, and this cannot be shown in 
infant baptism, which was and is unanimously and especially 
recommended by the Lutheran Church. In order then to 
leave both infant baptism and faith unharmed by each other, 
it seems necessary to separate them and to explain our pas- 
sage thus: Regeneration is effected by two agents: 1. bap- 
tism, 2. Holy Spirit; of which then the first as an instan- 
taneous art would naturally represent the transition or 
regeneration proper, and the second the continuation, the 
inner realization. But what can baptism give, that is 
necessary besides the operation of the Holy Spirit? This im- 
plies faith or the religious renewal and sanctification, or the 
moral renovation. What remains for baptism ? 

In a similar way Tit. 3: 5, allows as well the explanation, 
that the washing by which we are saved is one of regenera- 
tion and renewing, as the other, that we are saved by the 
two agents, the bath of regeneration, é. e. baptism, and the 
renewing of the Holy Spirit. Here as in John 3, these two 
explanations are possible, either that the act of baptism con- 
tains both regeneration and renewing by the Spirit, or that 
baptism be distinguished from the operation of the Spirit. 
Which of the two is the better, the correct one, neither the 
two passages named nor any that mentions baptism decides. 
When it is said, that in baptism we put on Christ, we are 
buried into His death, that by it we are sanctified, that by 
it we receive forgiveness of sins, that it is a covenant of a 
good conscience with God (the questionable ¢zep@reua need 
not be discussed here, since it has no bearing on the question 
before us), etc., none of all these statements about baptism 
furnish a ground on which to decide, whether the act of bap- 
tism alone gives regeneration, so that the Holy Spirit is 
one of its gifts, or whether besides baptism, as the first agent 
of regeneration, there is a second one, separated from the 
first, namely the Holy Spirit with the well known operation 
of saving faith. 

The only ground on which to decide this question is fur- 
nished by the narrations of the Scripture about the actual 
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performance of baptism. In these we find that baptism 
and the reception of the Holy Ghost do not fall together in 
the same act. In Acts 10, the Spirit comes upon those as- 
sembled in the house of Cornelius, likewise as upon the 
apostles, so that they speak with tongues and magnify God, » 
and thereupon says Peter, “Can any one forbid the water 
that these should not be baptized, who have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as me,” and again: “God made no dif- 
ference between them and us, and has cleansed their hearts 
by faith.” What they had before baptism, is the Holy 
Spirit, who creates in them not only the miraculous gift, the 
speaking with tongues, but evidently also the essential gift of 
saving faith; and still there isa want of baptism. And all the 
other explicit narrations of the performance of baptism found 
in the New Testament give a similar result. After faith 
has been effected by the Spirit, often accompanied by miracu- 
lous gifts, there remains the want of baptism. They evi- 
dently prove that baptism has a peculiar value, which cer- 
tainly is to be distinguished from the operation by which 
saving faith is effected. In what this consists we are no 
where told, and consequently must try and find it by an exam- 
ination of the act of baptism. 

The main point about baptism may be said to be-conceded 
by all. All assert that baptism has no meaning or value at- 
tached to it by its performance, that it is not absolutely 
necessary, not necessary by itself, but necessary only becausa 
Christ has ordered it. Hence its meaning and value rest 
chiefly with its being instituted by Christ. What makes 
baptism to be what it is, is the fact that Christ has ordered 
it, and that it is performed by the order and in the name of 
Christ. Baptism as performed in Christ’s name is an act of 
Christ himself, an act of God,in which He lays His hands 
upon us. Luther calls it on this ground eine That Gottes, 
ein Handeln Gottes mit uns (a deed of God, a dealing of 
God with us) Furthermore, what God wants and means 
with this deed, is also to be gathered from the institution. 
Baptism is administered into the name of the Triune God, 
and is an appropriating of the name of God, of Christ, to the 
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baptized, an adjudicating of the baptized to Christ. And this 
adjudication is not done by the order of the Church—thus it 
would express no more than a wish,a prayer, an admonition ; 
it is done by the order of Christ himself. He, in whose name 
baptism is performed, pronounces the baptized to be His. 
Hence the baptism is the actual declaration of God, that the 
baptized person is His own, it is the adoption of the baptized by 
God as His child. This is what baptism is and means by its 
institution and it is completely sufficient to account for 
everything that is asserted of baptism in the different pas- 
sages concerning it, and especially to account for its being 
called the washing of regeneration; and it can bear this 
name without giving it any additional force by joining the 
operation of the Holy Spirit with it, in order to make it strong 
enough. For the act itself understood in the light of the 
institution by Christ makes baptism efficient unto regeneration. 

Faith is an act by which man chooses the life in Christ, 
but not an arbitrary, human act, for which he takes resolution 
and power of himself, and by which he makes of himself 
what he sees good to make, but an act, which no one could 
devise or has devised, for which we have only the freedom to 
accept or refuse what is offered to us, an act which wholly 
depends on the offer of God. This offer is founded on facts. 
The kingdom of God has been established, salvation has been 
provided for us, independent of our acceptance or faith. 
Faith has nothing to do but to recognize the accomplished 
fact. But even this acceptance is so difficult that it would 
be impossible for us to believe, if the offer reached us only in 
general words as the objective truth. It must urge our ever 
despondent heart to accept (“the love of Christ constraineth 
us”), must lead us to repentance, must inspire us with cour- 
age to believe, that I who am an enemy of God yet shall be 
a friend of Him; that I the greatest of sinners shall be par- 
doned ; that God so loved me, although I did not seek after 
Him, that He gave His Son for me, that God’s Son has died 
for me to redeem me, that all sins are forgiven me as if I had 
never sinned. To accept or believe this is so impossible for 
our natural way of thinking, feeling, willing, that our 
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thoughts must be brought into captivity tot he obedience of 
Christ ; for the natural man knows nothing of this new be- 
ing in the kingdom of God; he knows only his own godless- 
ness and wretchedness. The things which eye has not seen 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
must God prepare, or no human heart could understand 
them; and God did prepare them. He did so not only by 
causing Clirist to be born, to die, and to rise again for us, by 
pouring the power of the Holy Ghost over all those who had 
been witnesses of all this, by bestowing on the timid hearts 
of little faith strength to believe all that they had read in 
God’s word, had heard from Jesus’ lips and had seen in 
Christ’s life. God does it in the world by having the preach- 
ing of Christ accompanied by many signs which prove that 
salvation has appeared in Christ and exists and exerts a 
power, that is not of the flesh nor of the world, but of God. 
With such deeds God brings His offer to save by faith near 
to all hearts. But this general deed of an impressive mes- 
sage does not answer yet fully the divine purpose. God 
wants and loves every single soul; loves it indeed, and wills 
that it be saved. In order to help me to believe that He, 
even the living, everlasting God wants me, a poor, wretched 
sinner to be saved, and really, earnestly, warmly loves me, He 
must give mea sign, that He has not forgotten me, that He 
regards me and longs after me, that His love moves towards 
me. Such a sign need not be a wonder to-day as in the first 
times, as the wondrous pouring out of the Spirit upon the 
first Christians. The world is to-day full of the works of 
the Spirit, and every heart and every mind feels to-day, and 
must feel, the constraining power of such sigus of the Spirit 
testifying for the divine power of the gospel. Besides these, 
one more sign is wanting to encourage me to the resolution 
to listen and trust to the precious message, and this is: It 
must be undeniably certain that God has seized me already, 
that His covenant is established with me, so that I need not 
do anything but to give up the resistance and surrender to 
the Stronger One, who with His love is stronger than my ob- 
stinate heart, and believe and concede to be true what is true 
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at all events, that God has loved me from all eternity. Such 
a sign of God that I am His own, such a living act of God, 
by which He applies the general message of Christ to my per- 
son and offers effectually salvation to me, is the baptism, 
which by His express order is oftered to all, hence also to 
me, and consequently is, properly speaking, done by Him, 
and by which I am adjudged to the Triune God by a deed of 
God. It isa being seized by God, a being translated into 
the kingdom of His dear Son Jesus Christ. 

Thus understood, baptism is an objective act of God, by 
which He adopts me, whether [ accept His adoption or not. 
It is not an inner change, but a change of my condition, a new 
birth: For as the physical birth places me without my doing 
into this physical world, so baptism translates me into the 
kingdom of Christ, the powers of which surround, pervade 
and urge me, whether I want it or not. It is an objective 
regeneration, that indeed wants faith in order to bring about 
life and happiness, but remains irrevocably what it is, as long 
as baptism can not be made undone. 

But this entering into the objective forces of the kingdom 
of God must be well distinguished from the merely living in the 
outer kingdom of Christ, the Christendom. He too, who lives 
in this, is surrounded and even pervaded by the heavenly 
powers of the kingdom of God. Even a heathen, living in 
the midst of an active Christian community, can not but feel 
the force with which the quiet walking of Christians wooes 
for Christ and draws to Him; and even where a Chrstian+ 
community has lost the first love and has become cold, even 
there the traces of the power of the Spirit are commonly 
visible, though sometimes they are faint indeed. He, then, 
who lives but in the outer Christian world, has in a meas- 
ure already been translated into the kingdom of God; but 
the gift of baptism is quite different. Baptism, too, is a 
being translated into the kingdom of God, into the life crea- 
ted by the Holy Spirit ; and thus it is to many nothing but 
an empty ceremony, giving nothing that living in the Chris- 
tian world does not give, at most representing in a solemn 
form, what is evident by itself, that the baptized has entered 
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the Christian world and is going to live in it. Before he be- 
comes conscious of what has been done to him in baptism, 
the value of this is dormant yet; he has hardly more by be- 
ing baptized than he who is not baptized and lives otherwise 
under the same circumstances. The difference is great be- 
tween the two when consciousness takes possession of the ac- 
tual fact. There is a certain strangeness for the unbaptized 
about the Christian custom, Christian doctrine, Christian 
peace and happiness, etc. He may feel the value and the in- 
fluence of all that upon him, so that he could nearly be per- 
suaded to devote himself to it; but he does not yet belong to 
it. The baptized, on the other hand, knows it to belong to 
himself as the kingdom of Ais Lord, who has adopted him in 
baptism and translated him into the bond of union with 
Him, and at the same time has translated him into His king- 
dom on earth. All the Christian forces and influences that 
he feels and observes, are to him signs of the presence of his 
living, omnipotent Lord, who by the word of His power up 
holdeth all things, and in condescension has laid His mighty 
hands on him also, tenderly drawing His lost and wretched 
child to Himself and making him His own. 

The difference rests not with magical or physical forces, 
but wholly with our thoughts and our consciousness. Thoughts 
are the links, that tie us to heaven, to earth, to hell. He 
whose thoughts are filled with heavenly truths, belongs to 
heaven ; he who clings with his thoughts to the earth, be- 
longs to this earth with its perishing glitter and lusts; he 
whose thoughts are inspired by the evil one, must bear the 
yoke of his master. The thoughts, not those which learn- 
ing and the world of letters gave him, but the thoughts of 
his heart; the belief, not the creed of letters, but the belief 
of his heart, gives a man his real value. Even if the differ- 
ence between the baptized and the unbaptized be a difference 
of thought only, it is sufficient for a world-wide distance that 
separates their lives from each other. Although being an act 
of God, being the actual adoption by God, baptism is nothing 
but a meaningless rite to him, to whom God is but a thought 
without power and life. But to him to whom God is the 
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consuming fire, the Mighty one who upholdeth all things 
with the word of His power; to whom God is the eternal 
love, which allows itself to be wearied with our iniquities, 
and longs to be one with us, as the Father and Son are one; 
to whom the love of Christ even to death is the turning 
point of the history of the world, and the love of all men to 
Christ the aim and end of all things; to him baptism, though 
considered by itself a small, an insignificant act, is infinitely 
more than all the mighty influences which Christianity has 
exercised or can exercise. The influences of the Christian 
Church, which draw to Christ, belong only to the subordinate 
sphere of prevening grace, baptism however translates into 
the communion of the gracious God Himself. As long as 
this actual possession of God’s grace remains covered in sleep- 
ing consciousness, the possession is dormant and hidden, but 
existing nevertheless. | When consciousness awakes, the 
scales fall from the eyes, which finally see what long since 
has been. As the real ownership of a fortune rests not with 
the consciousness of the heir, but with the will and deed of 
the testator, so the ownership of the adoption by God rests 
not with man’s consciousness, but with God’s will and deed. 
Baptism bestows this and makes me conscious of it and 
enables me to enjoy it. 

This value of baptism remains unaltered in infant bap- 
tism. 'To make this valid, it is necessary that the act be per- 
formed; it is not necessary that consciousness be awake 
already at the the time of its performance, nor that repentance 
and faith be already developed, but only possible. The act per- 
formed by the order and in the name of God, has and keeps 
the meaning of the adoption by God, as long as it cannot be 
made undone, i. e. forever, and works, when the living faith of 
the Chureh gives the right explanation to this deed of God, 
as the most powerful admonition and inducement to repent- 
wnee and faith. But it does not give forgivenesss of sins, 
life and happiness, before this faith is effected, on the con- 
trary he who does not believe, is lost in spite of his baptism. 
But when faith awakes, the origin of this faith, the divine 
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power that created it, or drew it forth from the heart, lies 
far back in baptism. What God there and then laid down 
in me, comes to light in conscious faith. The foundation 
was laid there, the structure stands finished here; that is the 
root, this is the growing plant. Both are necessary parts of 
salvation. With infants they are necessarily separated by 
time, with adults they need not be, but must rather come to- 
gether, since a converted heathen would not easily apply for 
baptism or be admitted to it, unless he believes. 

This is the reason why the narrations of the New Testament 
about the administration of baptism show faith as preceding 
baptism, as all the explicit narrations of such cases refer to 
adults. The peculiar value of baptism is set forth with 
special significance by these narrations, as said before. It is 
with adults the confirmation of the covenant, which the 
converted longs to conclude with his God, but which is not 
firmly concluded, before this act, ordered by God, the sacra- 
ment of baptism, is performed. Regeneration or entrance 
into the kingdom of God is incomplete, till this actual 
adoption by God in baptism takes place. Conviction of the 
truth and acquiescence in it may be reached ; but that is not 
yet saving faith; it must come to the certainty: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” or “I am sure that neither death 
nor life—may separate me from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus my Lord,” or to the rock-like certainty of faith, 
which is the “substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” The adoption by God through an undeniable 
act of God is indispensable for such a certainty. Hence the 
want of baptism with Cornelius and the eunuch. Hence the 
strange reluctance towards baptism, which the missionaries 
sometimes find with the most enlightened among the con- 
verted from the heathen. They have a foreboding or feeling, 
that with baptism their election will be made sure. They 
have not yet fully approached God and His grace, as long as 
they are not baptized. Baptism makes an end to their unde- 
cided freedom, henceforward they belong to God, who has 
seized them and translated them into His realm of grace. 

This also explains the peculiar way in which baptism and 
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faith and renovation and the operation of the Holy Ghost are 
thrown or crowded together in the two main passages on 
baptism. In adult baptism, God’s deed and man’s belief come 
so near together, that they are discernible only by abstraction. 
They are comprehended almost in the same moment. And 
since the power of renewing the whole life is given with 
saving faith, this too, renovation and sanctification, is in such 
cases an apparent gift of baptism. Moreover, the Holy 
Spirit works faith and sanctification ; hence His operation at 
such a baptism coincides practically too with baptism itself. 

If the above deduction is correct, then certainly the doe- 
trine of our Church on baptism and cognate subjects needs a 
revision, Which should draw the lines more sharply between 
the different conceptions. 

The name of regeneration should be confined to baptism 
alone; whilst so far two conceptions of regeneration have 
been given, baptism and conversion; although the rela- 
tive right to give the name of regeneration to the awaken- 
ing of the faith, is undeniable. But the Scripture evidently 
gives the stronger claim to this name to baptism; and 
the teachings of experience, thoroughly understood, and 
consistency of thought and speech, distinctly suggest the 
same. If this were conceded, the next would be, to settle 
the meaning of the two kindred terms, conversion and 
awakening of faith. Both are applied to the great inner 
change, which produces repentance and faith. They might 
thus be distinguished, that the latter be the general name 
and the former the special one for a sudden change. The 
term, awakening of faith, is significant for both; the quiet, 
steady growth to conscious, living faith, which is never 
interrupted by a striking rupture with the past and a 
sudden breaking through of grace; and is just as significant 
tor the abnormal development, when the baptized manifestly 
has fallen out of grace and hardened himself against it, 
and consequently grace has to break through the hard 
heart, as with Paul. The powers of grace and of the Holy 
Ghost were reposed in such a soul too, although unob- 
served ; however everything was yet asleep, in a forced nar- 
cotic sleep ; and the breaking through is a sudden awakening 
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of faith, when potentially it was existing long ago. At the 
same time the term conversion, would be properly applied as 
a special name to the abnormal development of faith, indica- 
ting a bearing off from a false and a turning into a new 
(lirection. 

With this division or simplification of the conceptions in 
question, the two-fold location of regeneration would be 
avoided. Again the doctrine of faith would recover its sim- 
plicity and consistency, and we would be freed from the in- 
convenient necessity of demonstrating that infants have 
saving faith. For regeneration and saving faith need not 
then be regarded any more as falling together in the same 
moment. Baptism would be understood to give regenera- 
tion, and with it the grace of God, as far as God’s actual 
offer goes ; but the inner appropriation of grace by faith as 
not yet given by this act, but following in the course of the 
natural development, as soon as the full consciousness gene- 
rates the ability to choose between good and bad and to de- 
cide for or against a life with God. 

With that we would also have reached a more correct view 
of the life of children, which was spoiled in the system of 
the old dogmaticians by their doctrine of regeneration by 
baptism. The Seripture is far from regarding children as 
mafure, entire Christians. It opposes very definitely to 
the age of a perfect man in Christ the age of a child, “tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine,” 
that does not yet know, what it is, and wants, and thinks 
and does; that thinks and speaks like a child, and must 
lay childish things aside, in order to become a man. They 
are therefore not responsible for themselves ; the reponsibility 
for them lies in the main with their parents, who shall “bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” They 
are even sanctified by their union with believing parents. 
However, that they are set up as examples to the disciples in 
spite of their imperfections or immaturity, must be under- 
stood as similar remarks about the faithful of the Old 
Testament. These are held up to us as fellows of our 
faith, even as models, yes, Abraham is called the father of 
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all believers ; and yet it says, “they having obtained a good 
report through faith received not the promise, God having 
provided some better things for us, that they without us 
should not be made pertect.” The Spirit not being yet given 
at this time, they all were merely in the time of preparation, 
aut which God overlooked sin, whilst we live in the time of 
pertection, when sin is really forgiven and the Holy Spirit 
enters the hearts of men and makes them children of God. 
Likewise children are not yet in the perfect state of faith 
and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, but can however be rep- 
resented, or are indeed as a general thing, models of simplic- 
ity and devotion of faith, which to us are so difficult to at- 
tain, especially in these our modern times. A child has ap- 
parently no idea yet of the peace arriving from the forgive- 
ness of sins, but it has the similar peace of an undisturbed 
innocence, which does not yet feel the unbearableness of sin, 
it is in this meaning, that the scripture speaks of innocent 
children. Furthermore, that God “perfects praise for Himself 
out of the mouth of sucklings,” has as little to do with the 
conscious faith of mature Christians, as, that “the heavens 
declare the glory of God;” it is easily understood by him, 
who has an eye for the simplicity of a child’s prayer and ad- 
mires it in humbleness. But that the leaping of the foetus 
in the womb of Elizabeth could be cited as an example of 
saving faith in infants, is a worthy set off to the absurd 
questions and deductions of the scholastics of the dark 
catholic middle-ages. We can dispense, as remarked, with 
all these oddities, since we need not prove any more the 
possibility or reality of saving faith in baptized infants, 
it we distinguish as suggested between regeneration and 
faith. 

Finally the demand of Héfling, that the operation of the 
word and that of the sacraments be distinguished more sat- 
isfactorily, seems to be responded to by the recommended re- 
vision of our doctrine of baptism. The old proposition that 
the sacraments work in the same way as the word, is essen- 
tially established by it, and at the same time the difference 
is shown. Baptism then like the word effects what it prom- 
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ises, not before the awakening faith, not ex opere operato. 
Both word and sacrament offer salvation conditionally, on 
condition that it be accepted by faith. With both this offer 
is accompanied by the prevening power of the Holy Spirit, 
which induces and urges and draws to accept. However the 
offer is proposed in a different way by the two. The word 
offers the grace of God by placing it objectively before the 
mind as the faithful saying and worthy of acceptation, which 
the messenger recommends as worthy to be accepted. On 
the other hand the sacrament offers the grace of God as a 
deed of God, which God has performed or given already 
without waiting for the acceptance, but expecting that 
faith will accept. Hence the sacrament is the divine con- 
firmation to him, who commences already to believe, as 
Cornelius and the eunuch, proclaiming: “Thou art now 
my child; [I have taken thee to me.” It is an urgent ap- 
peal to him, who does not yet believe: “I have already 
adopted thee; thou art and will remain my own; wilt thou 
not now believe, that I love thee, and give thyself to me?” 
The word promises that grace shall follow faith; the sacra- 
ment grants grace preceding the response of faith, expect- 
ing to find faith responding to it. The operation of the 
sacrament then falls into the sphere of prevening grace follow- 
ing after the sinner who does not yet believe, nor is con- 
verted, in order to help him to turn to his God. Prevening 
grace comprises all those forces that influences the mind and 
heart of man, education, example, parents, congregation, di- 
vine service, prayer, sermon, instruction, etc. All these are 
human means, behind which grace remains hidden, operating 
as the quietly convincing and taking power of truth. In the 
sacraments grace addresses itself immediately to man, plead- 
ing: “Thou knowest that [ love thee. Behold I stand before 
the door and knock. Open and let me come in, that I may 
sup with thee.” The difference between the operation of the 
word and that of the sacraments scarcely exists for the 
natural understanding of the indifterent sinner; it is great 
and all important for him who has been roused from his 
sleep and longs for peace, for him who thirsts after the living 
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God. God in the word remains remote from the soul and, 
as it were, wrapped in by the general message that invites 
all, or by the word of the messenger who urges: “To me it 
isa dear precious word ; believe it also thou my brother.” 
God Himself comes nigh in the sacrament with the all-in- 
viting word indeed, but at the same time with the quiet but 
unmistakable deed by which He takes man to Himself. Man 
is destined and capable above all that he shall and can do or 
think, seek or have, to seek and to have, to think of and to 
act towards his God, in whose image he is made, “in whom 
he lives, and has his being.” He is destined for immediate 
relation with God above any other relation ; and it is for this 
immediate relation, for immediate meeting, that God offers 
Himself in the sacraments to the believing soul. God offers 
indeed elsewhere also to approach us, to make us certain and 
glad of His love and Iis nearness, namely in prayer, in the 
worship of the congregation, in the communion of Christian 
works, of brotherly love, ete. But in all these and similar 
means, grace is mediated by human agents, human efforts. 
In order to receive it in these ways I must raise myself to 
meet my God, or I must be taken along by the believing mes- 
senger, by the faithful brethren. In the sacrament He comes 
to meet me prior to my motion to meet Him, without the 
mediation of men who induce me to follow after them. And 
this difference between these special means of grace and those 
subordinate ones rests solely with Christ’s command and 
promise. The outer act performed with the water, with the 
bread and wine, otherwise insignificant and almost meaning- 
less, becomes this efficacious, special means of grace only, 
because Christ wills it, and pledges his word: “By that thou 
shalt be mine (baptism) and I thine (Holy Supper).” By force 
of Christ’s order and promise the sacrament is to him who 
thirsts after the living God, the fulfillment of his wishes, 
the quenching of this thirst. To him who does not feel this 
longing of the heart after God, though he be ever so holy 
and pious, though he have faith to move mountains, though 
he gives all he has to the poor, though he have all wisdom 
and understanding, to him the sacrament is perhaps still a 
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venerable rite, which must be performed, because it is ordered 
by the Lord in His unintelligible wisdom (or rather arbitrar- 
ily), but not the heaven on earth. 

The mystery and darkness that surround the sacraments is 
in short the mystery of the relation between the soul and its 
Maker, comparable only with, but also surprisingly similar, 
to the highest and most tender relation of love between men, 
between friend and friend, between mother and child, be- 
tween bride and bridegroom. He to whom the sentimental- 
ity of such a relation of love is unintelligible, will never be 
able to understand the value of the sacraments; for what 
they afford or offer is the most sentimental of all sentimen- 
tal relations, which is that between the son] and its Maker. 
“Whom have I in heaven but Thee? And there is none 
upon earth that I desire besides Thee. My flesh and my 
heart faileth; but God is the strength of my heart and 
my portion forever”’—a folly and eccentricity to the so- 
ber and sensible man, who at most wishes to be morally no- 
ble and perhaps to reform the world to perfect morality ; but 
it is and has always been the language of the very heart of 
him who thirsts after the living God. It is the language of 
these that the sacraments speak. Those, then, only who feel 
iniserable without their God,and find comfort in Him alone, 
who see in the Lord Jesus not only the teacher come from 
God, but chietly the Friend and Saviour of their souls,—those 
only understand the holiness and majesty of the sacraments. 

Christianity has passed through a period in which the 
power of abstraction has somewhat dimmed the eye of the 
believers for the wonders of the kingdom of God, and the 
inspiring impulse of working for Christ’s sake has turned 
the attention a little away from them. It seems the times 
are changing ; we are recovering the old views and feelings, 


and with them a new appreciation of the sacraments, of which 
baptism would naturally lead the way. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE RITUAL OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


*Translated from the German of the Rev. Dr. E. St.2HELINn, of Basel, 
by Rev. G. F. BEHRINGER, Mendon, III. 


In every Divine exhibition of grace and salvation, espe- 
cially in all that proceeds from the Lord Jesus Christ—whose 
personal manifestation is a most forcible evidence therefore— 
the greatest and the profoundest thing in God’s revelation 
and communication appears and is presented in the plainest 
and simplest form, in order that it may reach, and that it 
may be apprehended and comprehended by all. This is like- 
wise the case in the personal appropriation of-the atoning 
and life-giving communion of Christ, which is to be realized 
through the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. We can not 
conceive of a more simple and unpretending rite, of one that 
is more easily administered and comprehended as to its gen- 
eral significance, than the act which the Lord performed on 
the evening previous to his death, in the presence of His dis- 
ciples, and in connection with which He spoke: “This do in 
remembrance of me.” The said act,as all four records unani- 
mously relate, consisted in this, that, at the close of the com- 
mon meal (the Passover meal), He took bread, uttered words of 
thanks and praise for the same (€vAoynoas), brake it, and then 
gave the broken pieces to His disciples, (whether He placed it be- 
fore them upon a plate, or whether He presented to each one 
individually his own portion, is altogether immaterial; yet 
one thing is certain, from the very nature of the act, that He 
did not put the bread into their mouths, but placed it within 
reach of their hands) and therewith said: Tuke, eat (these 
two words, not found in Luke and with Paul, are indeed 
doubtful, but do not seem to be necessary), this is my body that 
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is given for you (with Paul only ro dxép vu@r, since xA@pe- 
vov is doubtless not authentic, as has been lately confirmed 
by the Sinaitie Codex) this do in remembrance of me. Like- 
wise when the (Paschal) meal was completely ended, (the ex- 
press remark of Paul, wera ro derrvjoar, necessarily presup- 
poses a short interval between the two acts), He took the cup 
(either the one cup, or one of the cups that stood at hand), again, 
He gave thanks, (here it reads evyapiotnoa:), and presented 
it to them with its contents, wine mixed with water, (for that the 
Jews always mixed the wine is an undoubted fact, as it is in- 
deed commanded by the Talmud for the Passover feast); if 
the Lord had deemed it important to present pure wine to 
them, He would, without doubt, have ordered the cup to be 
specially filled therewith—concerning which we have no rec- 
ord), saying: Drink ye all of it, this cup is the new testament in 
my blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 

With the same plainness and simplicity, bearing the same 
familiar character, the repetition of this ordinance was ob- 
served in the primitive Christian congregations, especially in 
the mother-churech at Jerusalem. As with the public divine 
service in general, so with the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, there was no ritual development, in our sense of the 
term, independent of and separate from the ordinary Chris- 
tian life and conduct. But rather did the public divine ser- 
vice and the private conduct of life, communion with the 
Lord and fraternal, social communion, all unite in one, as in- 
deed in truth it ought to be, and as it will be in the fulfill- 
ment of all things. After the manner of a great family, of 
a newer and higher kind, established by the Lord, not upon 
the foundations of a fleshly birth and blood relationship, but 
upon a common regeneration of God and upon a brotherhood 
in the spirit of redemption, did the believers consider and 
conduct themselves. Just as the members of a household 
assemble for family worship, for their meals and the social 
intercourse connected with the same; just as the Lord lived 
and labored in a similar manner with His restricted cirele of 
disciples ; so the primitive brothers and sisters in Christ gath- 
ered together day by day in their respective houses, united in 
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calling upon the name of the Lord, instructed and edified one 
another, partook of their plain meals in common, with sim- 
ple and joyful hearts, and with thanksgiving to God. And 
us they were thus assembled around a common board, in the 
enjoyment of the most intimate and refreshing feeling of 
communion that can be conceived, there seemed to them to 
be but one thing lacking to complete their satisfaction: the 
presence in their midst of their beloved Lord and Master 
Himself, to pour out upon them His peace and to permit 
them to repose upon His bosom. But was He indeed absent ? 
Had he not provided, when, at the last common meal, He 
called the bread His body and the wine His blood, and when 
He gave His disciples power to repeat the same, in order that 
His presence among them in the future should be perceptible 
to them, and should become operative in their consciousness ? 
Now that they were assembled by themselves, as they were 
at one time together with Him, and yet lacked His bodily 
presence, it became for the first time very clear to them what 
Jesus had done and had wished in the Lord’s Supper, when 
He blessed the bread as a memorial of Himself, as a pledge 
of His essential presence, as the means of their uninterrupted 
life-ccommunion with Himself. Feeling the want of sacred 
love, in thankful, praise-giving faith, they assumed the au- 
thority to do what He had done for them, and in the most 
real and complete sense to become his “table-companions.” 
One of their number—by preference very likely an apostle— 
arose, took bread, gave thanks and brake it, as he had seen 
his Master do, took the cup and passed it around; and either 
with or without the accompanying words they did “shew the 
Lord’s death” in the most vivid manner, and renewed their 
remembrance of Him in their midst and in their hearts, just 
as if He were again standing bodily before them. 
Exceedingly interesting it would be indeed, and how many 
theologico-confessional differences would be settled—accord- 
ing to human judgment—did we but know in what manner 
the Lord, and after him his Apostles, offered the prayer 
of thanks for the bread and the wine, and therewith conse- 
crated the same. Was it done by a silent prayer or by an 
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audibly spoken one? Was it by an extemporaneous prayer, 
or by a formula in use at the Paschal supper: “Blessed be the 
Lord who caused the fruit of the earth to grow, who created 
the fruit of the vine!” Yet not even in a hypothetical way 
can anything be determined concerning this point; and 
herein we are again obliged to recognize the evidence of how 
little importance the Lord regarded permanent forms and 
formulz in the ritual life of the Church as expressed in divine 
service. But rather in what asimple manner does He present 
the gift of eternal life, committing it to the activity of the 
Spirit, and leaving it to the changing necessities of the times, 
as to the form into which their appropriation and administra- 
tion should develop. Nevertheless, from out of the darkness 
which envelops this point, this much is clearly evident ; that 
the so-called consecration of the elements before their distri- 
bution, is not at all entitled to receive that significance which 
the Roman Catholic view, and the Romanizing tendency 
among Protestant Christians, would attach thereunto. <Ac- 
cording to the analogy of the Biblical types, the exhibition 
of the emblems in the presence of the Lord, their appropriate 
arrangement, the prayer of thanks and of petitions, show- 
ing the Lord’s death and renewing his remembrance, with 
which the congregation was invited to commune—this is 
sufficient. 

This manner of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, 7. e., in close 
connection with the common, fraternal, love-feasts, involved 
a danger which would make itself felt wherever the Church 
should transcend the limits of its original confines, and 
thereby be released from the immediate and continued direc- 
tion and supervision of the Apostles. This was the danger ; 
that the partaking of the sacred nourishment, testifying of 
the presence of the Lord, would, in course of time, be con- 
nected and commingled with the reception of other food ; 
that the institution of Christ would lose its independence 
and special importance ; and that the Holy Communion 
would, as it were, disappear and be lost in the common com- 
munion, 7. é., in the ordinary meal. As is well known, we 
see in the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, how 
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this danger grew into a reality, and how the Apostle was 
therefore led to emphasize, in the most decided manner, 
the difference between the Lord’s Supper and the common 
eating and drinking, even in the fraternal and social com- 
munion, and to declare the custom, theretofore observed, 
on the whole as neither suitable nor permissible (1Cor. 11 
: 20, 33, 34). 

It is not an easy matter to pursue the development of this 
matter from this time onward. For, as is well known, the 
history of the Agapre—this name for the love-feasts occurs 
for the first time in the Epistle of St. Jude (12 v.), afterwards 
in Ignatius (ad. Smyrn. cap. 8), and in other ecclesiastical 
writers—and of their connection with the Lord’s Supper, 
belongs to that part of Church history which can in no way 
whatever be cleared up, because the condition of things in 
the several localities and churches was by no means of a uni- 
form character, but of a very varied and frequently of a dia- 
metrically opposite one. Whilst, e. g. from the description of 
the order of service by Justin Martyr (Apol. i, c. 85), and 
from the well-known letter of Pliny to Trajan (lib. x., 96), 
we learn that in Asia Minor, at the beginning of the second 
century, the Agapee and the Lord’s Supper were considered 
to be separate acts; on the other hand, the utterance of other 
Christian writers, and especially the decrees of the Councils 
(below mentioned) state, that in Western Europe and in 
Africa the union of the two, Agape and Lord’s Supper, con- 
tinued for a longer time, and that they were thus observed 
together by the churches there with a certain degree of 
tenacity. (According to Gieseler, Church History, i, p. 231, 
this connection of the two was the rule during the second 
century ; the separation of the two was the exception, and 
was occasioned by the pressure of persecution. Compare 
likewise Socrates, v., 22, Sozam. vii., 19, in regard to the con- 
tinued prevalence of the original usage (i. e., the union of 
the two) in many parts of Egypt extending into the fourth 
century.) But the prevalent and ever increasing peril of 
abuse and desecration, connected with the numerical growth 
of the congregations, led the church authorities, if we be 
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permitted so to speak, to oppose the continuance of the old 
usage, and to favor a separation of two services (7. e., of the 
Agape and the Lord’s Supper). It was ordered that the cel- 
ebration of the Eucharist should no longer take place at the 
close of the common supper, but that it should precede the 
same (as it is said to have been observed in Apostolic times, 
according to Chrysostom, Pelagius, Theodoret ; compare the 
homilies and commentaries of these Chureh Fathers to 1 Cor. 
xi.), from which order the regulation originated, that fasting 
should precede the partaking of the Holy Communion. Only 
upon a single day, the day commemorating the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper—Holy Thursday—did the Council of Car- 
thage (392 a. 1), permit of the administration of this sacred 
ordinance after eating, in order thus to render possible the 
complete imitation of the last meetiug of the Lord with his 
disciples (Augustine ep. 54 ad. Januarium, cap. 9). Soon, 
further steps were taken to separate, in point of time, the 
communion from the ordinary supper,so that the latter 
should be held in the evening, either before or after the former, 
i. é., in point of time, the Sacrament being appointed, &c., 
administered very early in the morning before dawn : ante 
lucem. And very decidedly and irrevocably was the separa- 
tion established in Western Europe and in Africa, when, 
according to the action of the Council of Laodicea (363), Am- 
brose, Augustine, the Councils of Carthage, Orleans, and 
other assemblies, the celebration of the Agape was forbidden 
in churches or buildings consecrated for divine service, and 
remanded to private dwellings. IlLence, as a matter of course, 
for the administration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per the church became more and more the regular and the 
exclusive place. The Agape seem to have entirely disap- 
peared about the beginning of the eighth century. They are 
mentioned for the last time in the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil Quinisextum in the year 692 A. D. 

The first definite description of the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, apart from the Agapr, is found in the above 
quoted passage of Justin Martyr. According to this, the sa- 
cred ordinance was administered in a very plain and simple 
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manner. “After the general prayer,” so it reads, “we greet 
one another with a kiss. Thereupon some bread and a cup of 
water mixed with wine are brought to the presiding officer of 
the assembly of the brethren. This officer takes the bread 
and the wine, gives thanks and praise to the Father of the 
universe in the name of His Son and of the Holy Spirit, and 
returns special thanks that He has vouchsafed unto us this 
gift. The entire congregation responds at the close of this 
prayer with an Amen. Then the deacons, as we call them, 
present to every one in the assembly, bread, wine, water, 
which have been set apart by prayer; the absent ones receive 
the same at their homes. This meal we call the Eucharist.” 
The celebration took place every Lord’s Day, at the reception 
of new converts, after baptism, and also whenever the neces- 
sity existed and a company of believers was assembled. 
(Augustine writes, in Epist. 118 ad Januar. cap. 2: “Some 
commune daily, others on certain days; in some places the 
Supper is held on Saturday and Sunday ; in other places only 
on Sunday). What is surprising, in comparing the preced- 
ing with the soon following practice, is this circumstance, 
that in no wise does the Sacrament appear to have been ad- 
ministered as a ‘“Mystery-Celebration,” but altogether as a 
public service, just like the ordinance of Baptism, with which 
the above description of Justin Martyr is directly connected. 
The samg conclusion may be drawn from statements found in 
the writings of Ignatius, Tertullian, Januarius, and others, 
concerning the earlier form of celebrating the Holy Commu- 
nion. In the “Apostolic Constitutions,” for the first time, 
the Sacrament is represented as a district rite appointed for 
the elect (ziorovs), from which the profane (unbelievers, 
Jews, heathen), the catechumens, the excommunicated, the 
penitent, &c., are excluded ; the doors are closed and carefully 
guarded by special officers, and even the believers assembled 
to partake of the communion are particularly examined and 
prepared, 

The regulations, which the 8th book of this oldest of all 
church-rituals (the so-called Liturgy of St. James the Less) 
contains concerning the administration of this sacred ordi- 
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nance, furnish us for the period of the third and fourth cen- 
turies with the following comprehensive picture. After the 
preceding general divine service is ended, the deacon begins 
“the Mass of the Faithful,” with the word: “Let none of 
those, who are entitled to remain, depart.” Thereupon fol- 
lows a silent prayer, the general prayer, the offertory (7. e. the 
presentation of the offerings of bread and wine brought by 
members of the congregation), which the deacon with his as- 
sistants collects, and from which a portion, needed for the 
celebration, is taken. The one bread—for there was always 
but one (loaf)—which received the pre-eminénce, was called 
hostia, the sacrificial lamb. When all the offerings had been 
gathered, and the portion needed for the celebration had been 
selected, and prepared, the celebration proper was opened 
with a benediction and with the holy kiss. The profane, the 
catechumens, &c., were then requested to withdraw, the cler- 
gy washing their hands as a sign of their inward purification. 
The admonition was then given: “Let no one have aught in 
his heart against his neighbor! Let no one approach in hy- 
pocrisy! Lifted up unto the Lord, let us stand in awe and 
with trembling at the sacrifice!” Then certain church offi- 
cials presented the bread and the wine to the view of the 
congregation and placed the same upon the communion ta- 
ble, on both sides of which two sub-deacons immediately 
took position with small fans of thin leather or, linen, to 
ward off, by a gentle movement, the flying insects, and thus 
to prevent them from falling into and defiling the wine. 
After that the bishop (presbyter), in an elegant robe (the re- 
maining clergy on the right hand and on the left) advanced 
to the communion table, and began that part of the liturgi- 
cal service exclusively belonging to him. “Lift up your 
hearts,” cried he, whereupon the congregation responded : 
“We have lifted them up unto the Lord.” The bishop: “Let 
us give thanks unto the Lord;” the congregation: “It is 
meet and right.” Hereupon followed a prayer lasting one- 
half hour, reciting and praising the gracious and marvelous 
acts of God in the creation of heaven and earth, and in the 
providential, salvation-working leadings of his elect (Abel, 
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Seth, Noah, Enoch, Abraham, &c.), from Adam and the fall of 
man until the manifestation of the incarnated Son, and end- 
ing with a “Tersanctus” to the One blessed forevermore. 
Next followed a petition to Christ, whose history, in birth, 
life, and death, was recapitulated in beautiful, spiritually ed- 
ifying expressions, and special emphasis was laid upon the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. Finally a series of peti- 
tions for the aggregate clergy of Christendom, for the civil 
authority, for the people, for pious women living a life of 
chastity unto the Lord, for parents and children, for those in 
captivity, for the exiled and the banished, for travelers by 
land and by sea, for persecutors and heretics, for all and every- 
thing needful to the inner and the outer life. The gathered 
thank-offerings, the so-called sacrifice, were then presented 
and consecrated unto the Lord and accepted of Him. An- 
other prayer was offered expressing unto the thrice Holy One 
the thanks of the congregation. Then followed the confes- 
sion of faith (the Apostles’ Creed) and the Lord’s Prayer. 
Whereupon the deacon said: “Let us now give earnest atten- 
tion ;” and the bishop: “The Holy to those who are holy !” 
The congregation responded: “One is holy; One is God; 
One is Jesus Christ to the honor of God the Father, blessed 
forevermore! Amen. Glory to God in the highest, peace 
on earth, and good will to men. Hosanna to the Son of 
David! Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, 
the Lord and God who hath revealed himself unto ux Ho- 
sanna in the highest!” After a short pause, the precentor 
led off with the communion psalm, the 34th, (so called be- 
cause of the 9th verse: “taste and see that the Lord is good”), 
and during the singing of this hymn, the communicants ap- 
proached the table, at which the bishop presented to them the 
bread and the deacon the cup. The bishop, presbyters, dea- 
cons, sub-deacons, lectors, and cantors, commuued first; then 
the monks; after these the women standing in special rela- 
tion to the congregation: deaconesses, nuns, and widows ; 
then the children, and finally the remaining adults. The 
formula used in distributing the bread was: “The body of 
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Christ ;” in presenting the cup: “The blood of Christ, the 
water of life;” the communicant responded each time with 
a loud “Amen.” The bread used was, as in all ages of Chris- 
tian antiquity, the ordinary, leavened bread, as was used at 
home; the wine was mixed with water. The prayer of 
thanksgiving closing the service was relatively short, and, as 
to its special import, was likewise a petition. With a very 
specific benediction the congregation was dismissed. 

The manner in which the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
was further developed and modified, until in the course of 
the sixth century it assumed the form of the Roman Catho- 
lie Mass (Gregorian Ritual), will be presented in the article, 
“The Mass and the Sacrifice of the Mass.” The manner of 
celebrating the Mass will also be described and explained, so 
that we may here omit the further consideration of the Ro- 
man Catholic way of administering this sacrament. 

On the other hand, several details are to be mentioned as 
well of earlier as of later times, which are needed for the 
completeness of the above given picture. In regard to the 
time of celebration, we have already noticed, that, as a rule, 
this took place very early in the morning. The Christmas 
and Easter communions formed the only exceptions to this 
rule, and, up to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were 
celebrated at midnight. As memorial signs of the original 
night communions, the custom of using burning tapers con- 
tinued to be observed, which custom a portion of the Pro- 
testant Church, e. g. the Saxon and Bavarian, has.retained. 
As the proper day for communion, from the fifth century on- 
ward, there appear especially the three great festivals: 
Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, upon which days, in 
some localities, it was even made obligatory to receive the 
Lord’s Supper. (Thus the Synod of Agde in France, 506 
A. D.: “Laymen who do not commune on Christmas, Easter, 
and Pentecost, are neither believed nor held to be Catho- 
lies.”) In later times, as is well known, this obligation was 
restricted to Eastertide; yet a more frequent communion, or 
participation in the daily Mass, was not excluded. 

In the beginning, the bishops or the presiding elders of the 
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congregation were the only persons entitled to administer the 
communion, (thus Justin Martyr and Ignatius: “It is not 
permitted to administer the Holy Communion without the 
presence of the bishop:” Constitut. Apostol.). The presby- 
ters could consecrate only under the authority and direction 
of the bishops. The part of the deacons was but to assist in 
the external service. A regulation as late as the time of King 
Pepin, 755 A. D., still enforced this order. But when in the 
Middle Ages the bishops, more and more, grew to be great 
lords that busied themselves with other matters rather than 
with ecclesiastical functions, they rarely appeared at the altar 
and did nought but celebrate the so-called high masses. The 
consecration and administration of the Sacrament was now 
regarded as the outflow of priestly dignity and power, and 
was not only permitted to the ordained (presbyters), but im- 
posed upon them as their first and strictest duty. From the 
fourteenth century onward, this function could not be denied 
even to the monks, although for them many a canonical re- 
striction remained. The details regarding the preparation of 
the celebrant we shall not consider, because the prescribed 
prayers and devotional acts to this end (confession, fasting, 
washing the hands, ritual garments) partly do not appear to 
have been established in a firm, universally valid observance, 
partly have more meaning for the hierarchical arrangements 
than for the Lord’s Supper. 

Concerning the preparation of the communicants, it does not 
seem to me to be clear, from the data at hand, whether in old- 
en times, from the second and third centuries onward, special 
preparatory or confessional services were held or not. As the 
more probable thing it occurs to me that the sermon preced- 
ing the communion, had reference to the Sacrament, inas- 
much as we find in the Homilies of St. Chrysostom the most 
earnest admonitions to prepare oneself for a worthy reception 
of the Lord’s Supper by a strict self-examination and exer- 
cise of good works. As a rule, the Church Fathers apply the 
parable of the marriage of the king’s son to the New Testa- 
ment Eucharist, and call upon Christians to come as worthy 
guests to this heavenly feast. Further conditions of a wor- 
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thy participation were these: fasting, clean and becoming 
clothing (for the female sex usually a head-dress of white 
linen, called the Dominicale), in places washing of the hands, 
finally the kiss of peace and love (giAnua ayiov) immediate- 
ly preceding the celebration. 

In receiving the Sacrament in primitive times, the commu- 
nicants approached the altar in pairs, and partook of the same 
standing (GpHor pos MUPLOV EOTOTES GHEY, Const. Apostol. 
viii., c. 12). Concerning the behavior to be shown, “careful 
and reverential,” Cyril of Jerusalem furnished minutely spe- 
cified directions. In later times the laity were excluded 
from the altar and choir—at first the women—and received 
the elements at the chancel rail which separated the choir 
from the nave of the church. Until the ninth century, the 
bread was placed into the hand, then directly into the mouth, 
in order to prevent the continuance of the ancient and oft 
forbidden misuse of taking it home. Kneeling in the recep- 
tion of the Communion was not practiced until the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and not until a much later period 
did it become a universal custom. On the other hand, the 
Benediction after the Communion was received kneeling, at 
a very early day. 

Regarding the elements of the Lord’s Supper, it was the 
custom in the Eastern Church to make use of leavened bread, 
whilst in the Western Church unleavened bread was made use 
of. Reliable indications of the latter, however, are not found 
until the ninth century. “The Day of Unleavened Bread,” 
as the day upon which the Lord’s Supper was instituted, was 
cited as authority. The question, moreover, was declared to 
be an adiaphoron, i. e. a non-essential matter. The well known 
Council of Florence, 1439 A. D., expressed this opinion, but 
it was not agreed to by the authorities in Constantinople. 

The form or shape of the bread was an imitation of the Jewish 
Mazzoth: a round, thin cake (cracker), also called Easter-cake, 
or flat-cake, which, in later times, yet not before the twelfth 
century, very easily and of itself, as it were, diminished to 
the size of the sacramental wafer. In every age it was im- 
pressed with a special sign, figure, or letter—at times with a 
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cross, or with -! and 0; at times with Jesus, Deus, or with 
the picture of the Risen One; since the twelfth ceutury with 
a half-length portrait of Christ. That the Syrian Jacobites 
were accustomed to eat oil and salt with the bread, the Arto- 
tyrites even adding cheese, is hardly worth while mentioning. 

Concerning the wine, the entire Church of primitive times 
mixed the wine with water, and both the Greek and the Ro- 
man Churches have retained this custom.* In regard to the 
color of the wine, the Eastern Church made no distinction 
between red and white wine; the Western Church gave the 
preference to the red, with the single exception of the Church 
of Milan, which, on account of greater purity, preferred to 
use white wine. 

Several substitutes for wine were used among the heretical 
sects; some exceedingly improper and offensive (compare Epi- 
phan. Heeres. xxvi., $3 and 4); others of a more innocent nature, 
as, among the Eucratites, water; and again among others, 
milk, honey and unfermented grape-juice. Here and there 
in the Eastern Church, even among orthodox beiievers, the 
so-called oixepa, a strong drink prepared of dates, fruit and 
grain, was employed. Yet the Church did not cease to de- 
clare all this to be inadmissible, and to insist upon the use 
of real wine. 

It is well known, that the practice of breaking the bread be- 
fore its distribution, calling to mind the breaking of the body 
of Christ, was an ancient custom, and has been retained in the 
whole Eastern and Western Church up to the present time— 
with the single exception of the Lutheran Church. Here- 
with is connected, among the Greek and Roman Christians, a 





*With this difference, however, that: 1. In the Greek Church a 
greater quantity of water is permitted (among the Syrians, in case of 
necessity, as much as three-fourths water); whilst, in the Roman 
Church, it has always been maintained that the wine should be deci- 
dedly the predominating ingredient, and that a few drops of water 
would suffice to express the mystic union. And that: 2. In the 
Eastern Church, co/d water was added to the wine defore consecration, 
and warm water immediately after the distribution of the bread, 
whereas in the Western Church cold water was added but once, and 
that defore consecration. 
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commingling of the bread and wine (unio, commixtio, ayia 
év@ois), which is intended to represent how body and blood 
are one, and ought to go together. The Greek Christians lay 
such stress upon this, that they retain this commingling even 
in the distribution of the elements: 7. ¢., they dip the broken 
piece of bread into the same, and then, by means of a spoon, 
present the same to the communicant. Before the manner of 
imparting the elements, in the Greek Church, had been defi- 
nitely fixed, and before the laity, in the Roman Church, had 
been deprived of the cup, very frequently there was used the 
so-called festula ewcharistica, the eucharistic pipe, in order to 
avoid every possibility of spilling a single drop of the sacred 
drink. 

The formula of distribution remained, so far as the ques- 
tion can be determined, throughout all antiquity, and up to 
the time of Gregory the Great, in the statement already 
given: “the body of Christ, the blood of Christ, the drink of 
life.” From that time onward are found the more explicit 
formule: “May the body (blood) of our Lord Jesus Christ 
preserve thy soul,” or “May the body (blood) of our Lord 
Jesus Christ keep thee unto eternal life ;” or “The body and the 
blood of the Lamb of God, which was given for the remission 
of sins ;” or “May the body and the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be unto thee the salvation of thy soul and body ;” or 
“May the body and the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ avail 
for thee unto the remission of sins and unto eternal life.” 
Whenever, as was the case for a certain length of time even 
in the Western Church, the intinctio (i. e., the dipping of the 
bread into the wine) was retained, the following formula was 
used: “May the body of our Lord Jesus submerged in his 
blood preserve thy soul unto eternal life.” Among the Ori- 
ental (or Eastern) Christians these additional amplifications 
occur: “This is verily the holy, precious, true body of Im- 
manuel, the Son of God.” “This is verily the precious, true 
blood of Immanuel the Son.” 

Concerning, finally, the co-operation of the congregation in 
the sacramental celebration, by means of the singing of 
psalms and hymns—as we have already intimated the same 
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in the foregoing description—this was the custom in the East 
at a very early time, probably from the very beginning. In 
the West it prevailed universally in the fourth century, as we 
learn from August. retractat. lib. ii, cap.11. Besides the above 
mentioned 84th Psalm, the following were especially preferred : 
133d, 42d, 145th, 51st. From the time of Gregory the Great 
the “Agnus Dei” assumes a very important place in the Roman 
celebration of the Sacrament. It was sung by priest and 
people responsively during the breaking of the bread, and 
was incorporated into a majority of the sacramental liturgies 
of Reformation times. 

In a somewhat different form than in the Roman Catholic 
Church, did the Old-Christian celebration of the Sacrament 
further develop itself in the Eastern Greek Church. Several 
of these differences and peculiarities have already been 
alluded to. We now add a brief and comprehensive sketch 
of the entire proceedure in the celebration of this sacred or- 
dinance, as it is observed by the Christians of the Greek 
Church at the present day. As a characteristic feature this 
would appear first of all; that among the varied responsive 
singing the celestial songs of praise are imitated, in that one 
of the vocal choirs, “in a mystic manner,” represents the 
cherubim, and sings a Tersanctus to the “life bringing Trin- 
ity ;” secondly, that the symbolism of the Lord’s Supper, 
the representation of the sacrificial death of our Lord, is 
very strongly emphasized, and is attempted to be realized 
even in minutest details. 

Five “Prospherai,” or Communion loaves, are placed upon 
the altar, all marked with a cruciform seal upon which is 
written, in Greek : “Jesus Christ has conquered,” The cele- 
brant selects one of these as the sacramental lamb, takes it 
into his left hand, and with the sacred lance, a small, lance- 
like knife, intended to remind one of thespear, which pierced 
the side of our Lord—he makes, first of all, the sign of the 
cross upon the bread, and then pierces an opening on its 
right side, saying: “He is brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter;” then on the left side, continuing: “and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” 
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Piercing the upper side, he remarks: “he was taken from 
prison and from judgment ;” and the lower side: “who shall 
declare his generation.” Then he cuts into the bread cross- 
wise, and says: “The Lamb of God, which beareth the sins 
of the world, is offered for the life and salvation of the 
world.” Hereupon the lance is driven into the bread up to 
the hilt, and this is explained to signify: “One of the soldiers 
with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith came there out 
blood and water. And he that saw it bare record, and his 
record is true.” At the same time the deacon, to render this 
perceptible, pours wine and cold water into the cup, and the 
bishop consecrates the sacred mixture. 

The four remaining loaves are cut up in honor of Mary, 
the patriarchs and apostles, the saints of the Christian 
Church, the bishops and priests, and finally of the civil au- 
thority, and are placed alongside of the consecrated bread, 
which alone is used in the communion. Then follows a sol- 
emn incensing of the altar, of the various vessels, and of the 
covered elements, and then the so-called “grand procession of 
the sacrament,” symbolizing Christ on His way to the cruci- 
fixion, in which the preSbyter with the cup, and the deacon 
with the bread, preceded by the lighted tapers and the burn- 
ing incense, make a circuit of the entire assemblage to the 
very doors of the church and thence return to the bishop at the 
altar: Then the burial of Christ is also symbolically imita- 
ted, in that the bishop solemnly places the bread and the wine 
upon the linen-covered altar, reciting corresponding passages 
from the Gospels in connection therewith. Thus the altar is 
consecrated unto the sepulchre of the Redeemer. “The 
prayer of presentation,” the confession of faith, passages 
from the Psalms, are then repeated, interspersed with antiph- 
onies by the choir. Thereafter follows the consecration of 
the elements with passages from Cor. xi., in part softly, in 
part loudly repeated, accompanied by signs of the cross, man- 
ifold consecratory benedictions, and by petitions for the liv- 
ing and the dead. Then the choir sings the Lord’s Prayer ; 
the administrating clergymen gird themselves, pray for their 
purification for the sacred celebration, and begin to commune 
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by themselves, a curtain being drawn to separate them from 
the people. The bishop breaks the bread, saying: “The 
Lamb of God is broken and divided; it is broken and re- 
mains undivided ; it is forever eaten and never consumed ; it 
sanctifies all that receive it.” Then he pours warm water 
into the cup, and says: “The fervor of faith is full of the 
Holy Ghost. Blessed is the fervor of Thy saints at all times.” 
Hereupon the bishop communes and then imparts the ele- 
ments to the other clergy, using one of the old church formu- 
las. The clergy having all communed, the curtain is drawn 
back, and the deacons carry the bread dipped into the wine 
to the congregation, and with a spoon put the same into the 
mouth of each communicant. This drawing back of the 
curtain, behind which the sacred gift appears, symbolizes the 
appearance of our Lord after His resurrection. The choir 
then sings: “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord ; the Lord is God and has appeared unto us.” No for- 
mula of distribution is used in the communion of the laity. 
The thanksgiving offered at the close of the celebration con- 
sisted mainly in the reading of the 34th Psalm. 

We now proceed to take up the rites of the sacramental 
celebration as they were devéloped in the Churches of the 
Reformation. Two great fundamental ritual orders are to be 
distinguished: 1. The one adopted by Luther and Zwingli, 
having for its basis the canon of the Gregorian Mass, which 
both of these Reformers permitted to be continued in use in 
its essential features, purifying and shortening the same, each 
one however in his own peculiar manner; 2. The one pro- 
ceeding from Calvin, in which the old order does not appear 
in any way to be referred to, but rather does the whole of it 
seem to be formed anew, with the greatest possible simplicity 
and freedom from all formule, so that, in place of solemn 
ceremonies—in the broadest sense of the term—is found 
nought but the holy desire for the sacrament in itself. In 
the Reformed Church, both of these ritual orders, being alike 
at home, naturally and manifoldly came in contact and com- 
mingled with, as well as mutually modified each other. And 
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through this they led to the great variety of rites which we 
now find in these churches, since in Reformed Switzerland 
alone more than six different kinds of sacramental services 
may be enumerated. 

Two orders of service, concerning the Lord’s Supper, pro- 
ceeded from Luther: the one of the year 1523, in which 
everything (even the language) of the Roman Mass—that 
did not directly contradict the teachings of the Scriptures, 
was retained, so that the sacramental celebration consisted of: 
‘1. The Introduction, in the same manner as in the Roman 
Catholte Mass; 2. The Consecration, with the Sanctus and 
the Benedictus, followed by the elevation of the bread and the 
wine; 3. The Lord’s Prayer and the Pax Domini; 4. The 
Distribution of the elements, “which the priest is to give 
unto himself and unto the people, whilst the Agnus Dei is 
being sung;” 5. The Benedicamus Domina and the closing 
benediction of the priest according to Ps. 67 : 7, 8. 

Next, the sacramental order of service of the year 1526: 
“The German Mass” (“appointed for the sake of the simple- 
minded laymen:” Walch’s Edition of Luther’s Works, Vol. 
x., 266-285). The celebration shall begin with a fixed “Par- 
aphrase of the Lord’s Prayer and an Admonition,” composed 
by Luther himself, and to be delivered from the altar or from 
the pulpit (“it is my wish that this paraphrase be appointed 
as a prescribed order, for the sake of the people, so that it be 
impossible for a person to say one thing one day and another 
thing the next day, for any one to display his art so as to 
lead the people astray that they can neither learn nor retain 
anything”): “Dear friends in Christ, since we are here gath- 
ered together in the name of the Lord to receive his Holy 
Testament, I admonish you first of all that ye lift up your 
hearts unto God, and unite with me in praying: “Our Fath- 
er,” &c. Then the celebrant repeats 1 Cor. 11 : 23, 24, conse- 
crates and distributes the bread first, and then he consecrates 
the wine (“it seems to me to be in keeping with the Sacra- 
ment to distribute the bread immediately after its consecra- 
tion and before consecrating the wine; for thus says Luke 
and Paul”), presenting it to the communicants whilst the 
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congregation is singing the “German Sanctus,” or the hymn 
“God be praised,” or John Huss’ hymn, “Jesus Christ our 
Saviour,” or the German “Agnus Dei.” “Inu coming to the 
table all shall proceed decently and in order, not men and 
women together, but the women after the men, each sex 
standing apart by themselves in separate places.” After all 
have communed, there follows a short prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing (“We thank Thee, Almighty God, that Thou has re- 
freshed us by this saving gift, and implore Thy mercy, that 
Thou wouldst bless it to the strengthening of our faith 
toward Thee and to future love among us all, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Lord”), and finally the Old Testament ben- 
ediction. ‘Moreover the third way and correct manner of 
the Evangelical order,’ says Luther in this declaration, 
ought to be this: “That the Sacrament be not so publicly 
celebrated, among all sorts of people; but rather, that those 
who would really be Christians, and confess the Gospel in 
word and in deed, should assemble in a house alone by them- 
selves, to pray, to read, to baptize, to receive the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and to practice other Christian works. Here then the 
Jommunion can be administered in a right orderly manner, 
and all tend unto the word and prayer and love.” “But,” 
adds Luther to this, “I can not and do not wish to establish 
such a congregation or assembly, for I have not the persons 
to do it with; and I do not see many that are pressing for- 
ward to receive the Sacrament.” 

The second order of service abovementioned, the “German 
Mass,” was now freely treated and accordingly modified in 
some respects in one or the other locality, and has become 
the common sacramental order of service in Evangelical Lu- 
theran churches. This order—to mention but a few of the 
most important sacramental rituals—is found in the commu- 
nion service of Brenz (1526), of Braunschweig (1528), of 
Brandenburg-Niirnberg (1533), of Wiirtemberg (1536), &c. 
The differences between the various services refer chiefly to 
the formula of distribution. Luther, in his “Formula Mis- 
sae,” retained that of the canon of the Roman Mass: “May 
the body (blood) of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul 
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unto eternal life.” On the other hand, in his “German Mass,” 
as we have seen, no formula of distribution whatever occurs, 
and nowhere else can it be found that any was appointed by 
him. His co-laborer, Bugenhagen, did even most decidedly 
express himself against the use of such a formula (“In dis- 
tributing the elements nothing should be said to the commu- 
nicants”), “since the congregation have already heard the 
words and the command of Christ, which words cannot after- 
wards be improved upon”*) so that in a large part of the 
North German Churehes—latest of all in Liibeck and Schles- 
wig Holstein, and there until the close of the seventeenth 
century—the Lord’s Supper was celebrated without the indi- 
vidual address to the communicants. Yet gradually, these 
congregations also followed the otherwise universal Lutheran 
practice of using a formula of distribution. The first formu- 
la, which differed from that of the canon of the mass, closely 
connected with the words of institution, is found in the sacra- 
mental service of the Duchy of Prussia (1525): “Take and 
eat (drink) this is the body which is given for thee (“the 
blood that is shed for thee”). Ten years later, in a somewhat 
more complete exposition of the Brandenburg-Niirnberg or- 
der, and in many others: “This is the body of Christ given 
for thee; this is the blood of the New Testament shed for 
thy sins.” Again in connection with the canon of the mass: 
the Pomeranian order (1542): “The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ given for thee unto death strengthen and preserve thee 
in the faith unto everlasting life.” The service of Hall in 
Suabia (1543): “The body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve 
thee unto eternal life. May the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be unto thee a cleansing from all thy sins.” The Co- 
logne order (1543): “Take and eat for thy salvation the body of 
the Christ which is given for thee. Take and drink for thy 
salvation the blood of the New Testament which is shed for 
thy sins.” From the close of the sixteenth century onward, 
both of these formulas were brought more and more into 





*Compare Kaweran: ‘‘Zur Geschichte der lutherischen Spendefor- 
melu.”’ Zeitschrift von Rudelbach und Guericke, 1870, p. 258. 
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connection with each other, the one, originating from the 
words of institution, first in order of a confession, the other, 
proceeding from the canon of the mass, following as a bene- 
diction. As a result of the controversies concerning the 
Lord’s Supper, and in order distinctly to emphasize the oppo- 
sition to the “Sacramentarians,” the expressions: “the true 
body,” “the true blood,” were added in some localities ; until 
the formula, which is now regarded as the Lutheran one, and 
which is probably in use among all Lutheran Christian, was 
developed: “Take and eat (drink), this is the body (blood) of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, given for you upon the cross (shed for 
you for the forgiveness of your sins); may it strengthen and 
preserve you in the true faith unto everlasting lite.” The 
communicants were accustomed to respond with a loud: 
“Amen.” 

As a distinct peculiarity of the Wurtemberg sacramental 
order is to be mentioned a special preparatory service, which 
is to be held on the evening previous to the communion, a 
usage not elsewhere observed in the Lutheran Church, and 
evidently due to Swiss influence which affected the Reforma- 
tion in Wurtemberg, and which custom prevails there to the 
present day. 

Besides the use of the formula of distribution, there are 
certain features, universally prevalant (in contradistinction 
to the Reformed) in the Lutheran administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, as follows: the consecration of the elements 
by the sign of the cross, the use of wafers (unleavened bread), 
which are not broken, of white (not red) wine, kneeling in 
communing, and finally the placing of the sacred elements, 
not in the hand, but directly in the mouth of the communi- 
cants. 

More manifold and more widely differing are the forms 
that occur in the Reformed churches. In one locality the 
ritual introduced by Zwingli, ‘n another that by Calvin, have 
maintained themselves; in a third locality both have min- 
gled; in a fourth locality Lutheran influences have been ad- 
ded and have operated in a determining manner. As a uni- 
versal and characteristic feature may be noticed in general, 
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that it was desired to retain, as firmly as possible, the charac- 
ter of a feast of communion. The communicants are to not 
only receive a gift of grace, each for himself,—which might 
‘be a common and accidental feature—but rather should they 
receive, communing with their Lord and Redeemer, seated in 
His presence at the table prepared by Him, the blessing which 
the Lord has attached to such a communion with Himself 
and with the brethren. 

From this consideration a two-fold result may be deduced 
(characteristic of all the purely Reformed, non-Lutheran con- 
gregation) for the celebration of the Sacrament: First—con- 
cerning which I know of no exception upon the eutire terri- 
tory of the Reformed Churches—the earnest purpose to 
exclude all those from the Communion, who do not really 
belong to the Church of Christ, and who do not sincerely 
long for his life and salvation. To this end there is held on 
the day preceding every communion a special preparatory 
service, with very specific liturgical addresses, whose under- 
‘ lying thought is to be found in 1 Cor. 11: 22, 29, (a few local- 
ities in Eastern Switzerland form an exception to this rule). 
And even at the celebration itself, in part before presenting 
the sacred emblems, those who remain in their sins are com- 
manded to retire, and unto all is the question addressed : 
whether they have examined themselves so as not tu receive 
condemnation. In some of the Reformed Churches, the 
effect has been that none of “the avowed Christians” assem- 
ble to commune, whilst. the great majority of church mem- 
bers entirely abstain from communning; as e. g., in East 
Frisia, where the number of communicants is only about 
tive per cent. of the membership. In other localities on the 
contrary, the general coming to the Communion is not there- 
by interfered with. Indeed the idea of a congregational 
supper, and the less frequent celebration of the same, causes 
every one, that is in the least interested in the Church, to re- 
gard it to be his positive duty, as well as a privilege not to be 
neglected, to partake of the Sacrament. 

The second consideration concerning the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, which is directly deduced from the Reformed 
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conception of the Sacrament, (hence not for the same reason 
that Bugenhagen assigned) is the omission of a formula of 
distribution addressed to each communicant. For by’ the 
use of such a formula the communion clearly becomes an 
individual matter; each one is addressed and each one par- 
takes as an ladintdenl, If, on the other hand, the common 
or mutual communion is to be maintained,a common address 
to all is the only natural and appropriate manner. Therefore 
Zwingli and Calvin omitted the individual formula in the 
sucramental services proceeding from them. And herein they 
have been followed, up to the present day, by the greater 
part of the Reformed Churches of Switzerland, the French, 
the Dutch, the Scotch, the English Puritan,and bythe Amer- 
ican Churches proceeding from these. Only in the Reformed 
Churches of Germany, influenced by the spirit of Melanchthon, 
such as the Churches of Anhalt, Hesse, East Frisia, the Mark 
of Brandenburg, Bavaria, the Palatinate, Rhenish Prussia, 
as well asin the Lutheran-Reformed Swiss Churches of Basel 
and Schaffenhausen (also in the recently organized Church of 
Aargau), in the less numerous South- Dutch and Walloon 
Churches, and, in general, in the peculiarly constituted An- 
glican Church, a different usage is observed. As the formula 
of distribution, so far as I can discover, the words of St. 
Paul are everywhere used: “The bread which we break is the 
communion of the body of Christ: the cup of blessing which 
we bless, is the communion of the blood of Christ.” In 
Bremen alone the words of institution are added. The Old- 
Christian address: “May the body (blood) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve thee unto eternal life,” is repeated in the 
Anglican formula of distribution and the one in useat Basel. 
In the former it is enlarged by the addition: “Take and eat 
in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed upon him 
in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving; in the latter: “The 
dying of the body (the shedding of the blood) of our Lord 
Jesus Christ strengthen and preserve thee unto eternal life.” 

According to the original Zwinglian order, closely follow- 
ing the canon of the mass, the sacramental celebration is ar- 
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ranged as follows: it begins with a short introductory prayer, 
and then proceeds at once, like the Lutheran order, to the read- 
ing of the corresponding passages from Cor. xi., whereupon 
there follows a responsive service, between the minister and 
his assistant (deacon), between the clergy and the laity, the 
whole of which is taken from the Gregorian canon. With 
this is connected the reading of the passages from John vi., 
that speak of the feeding of the soul by means of the flesh and 
the blood of the Lord, the recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and another short prayer. Whilst the 
celebrant again reads the words: “Our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the night in which He was betrayed,” &c., the bread is bro- 
ken and with the cup is carried to the congregation seated in 
the church. A loaf of bread, i. e. a large wafer, is passed 
along each pew, from which wafer every communicant breaks 
a small piece. The fragments that remain are gathered to- 
gether by the deacons at the other end of the pews. In the 
same way every pew receives a cup that passes from hand to 
hand. The cups, of which so large a number is used, are of 
wood. When all have eaten and drank in this manner, there 
is read, as a thanksgiving, the 103d. Psalm, somewhat modi- 
fied and enriched by passages from Isaiah, and finally a clos- 
ing admonition with the Benediction. 

According to the Calvinistic liturgy, the celebration begins 
with a short prayer, followed by a long address to the believ- 
ers, in which, first of all the eleventh chapter of 1 Corinth. 
is read, and then with serious earnestness the reverence and 
sincerity, with which the sacred supper is to be received, 
ure emphasized, concerning whose nature and significance 
very specific instruction is imparted. Then follows a short 
prayer of thanksgiving for the gift of the only begotten Son, 
the only part of this liturgy that is related to the Old-Chris- 
tian order. Then the minister takes the bread, several mem- 
bers of the Consistory the cup, and present the same to the 
communicants, who have approached the table, without any 
further address or formula of distribution. Instead of this, 
during the entire celebration, Scripture passages are read 
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from the pulpit, which refer to and explain the Sacrament.* 
The service closes with a short prayer of thanksgiving and 
the Benediction. 

Surpassing Calvin in Calvinistic freedom and simplicity, is 
the method of procedure in France and Scotland, where 
everything distinctly liturgical is wanting, and all is con- 
ducted with extemporaneous address and prayer. The com- 
municants assemble around a table in separate companies, 
and present to one another the sacred emblems. At the head 
of a large table, covered with white linen, upon which two 
cups and two silver patens with bread are placed, stands the 
administrating clergyman of the Reformed Church, in Paris. 
Those nearest—about 25 or 30—without distinction as to 
sex, approach and range themselves about the table. The 
minister then offers an extemporaneous prayer, recites the 
words of institution and gives to his neighbor, right and left, 
first one of the patens and then one of the cups, which now 
pass from hand to hand, each one helping himself to the 
same. That finished, the minister returns thanks again in 
an extemporaneous prayer. Those who have communed, now 
retire, and another company takes their place. In a similar 
manner among the Scotch Presbyterians, with this exception, 
that here—at least in the larger congregations—there are 
always several tables, and that the communicants are assem- 
bled sitting and not standing, men and women together. 
Those who administer the elements are usually presbyters, or 
at any rate pious and respectable men, members of the con- 
gregation. The clergyman occupies a place beneath the pul- 
pit, in the middle of the church, and delivers a sermon, which 
for the most part, treats of other matters and not of the 
Lord’s Supper. In large congregations, when the celebration 
may occupy two or three hours, the several ministers of the 
church relieve each other in the performance of this duty. 

In the Reformed Church of Holland, more decidedly than 





*In recent times this has been modified in al! the Reformed churches 
of French Switzerland, so that the administrating clergyman addresses 
the communicants with Scripture passages of his own selection. 
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anywhere else, the representation of a real supper is retained 
in the celebration of the Holy Communion. Even the ar- 
rangement of the tables is attended to, in the presence of the 
congregation, at the close of the preceding divine service. 
The vessels that are used, bowls and tumblers, remind one of 
ordinary dishes used at table. During the entire celebration, 
as in the Old-Genevan Church, Scripture passages are read 
from the pulpit. 

Among all the Protestant rituals of the sacramental ser- 
vice, the order of the Anglican Church comes nearest to that 
of the primitive Christian service of the first centuries. The 
celebration begins with a general admonition, which recalls 
the meaning of the Sacrament and warns of the danger of 
an unworthy participation, and is followed by confession of 
sin, the congregation kneeling. Then comes the absolution 
and the invitation to the Holy Supper with the Scripture 
passages: Matt. 11: 28; John 3:16; 1 Tim. 1: 15; 1 John 
2:1. This is followed by the introduction proper and the 
responses of the congregation (“Lift up your hearts!”—“*We 
lift them up unto the Lord.” “Let us give thanks unto the 
Lord our God.”—*“It is meet and right so to do,” &.), and 
the Tersanctus just as in all the Old-Christian liturgies. An 
appeal to the mercy of God in Christ (which alone can make 
us worthy to appear in the right frame of mind at this won- 
derful table of grace), together with the prayer of institu- 
tion and the recital of the corresponding passage from 1 Cor. 
xi., leads to the celebration itself. First of all the minister 
himself partakes of the bread and the wine, and then offers — 
both to the kneeling communicants, placing the elements 
into their hands whilst he recites the above given formula of 
distribution. When all have communed, the Lord’s Prayer 
is repeated, the congregation joining audibly in every peti- 
tion. Then a prayer of thanksgiving is offered, and finally 
the Gloria in Excelsis (a very beautiful song of praise, com- 
posed of the angelic chorus and of the Agnus De) is sung. 
The consecrated bread and wine must not be preserved, nor 
carried out of the chureh; the minister, in company with 
other communicants invited for that purpose, must eat and 
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drink, in a reverential manner, that which remains of the 
bread and the wine, directly after the Benediction. 

The character of the ritual of the sacramental service of 
the United Church (of Prussia) corresponds to a fusion of the 
Lutheran and Reformed rituals. According to the Prussian 
liturgy of the year 1822, which may be regarded as the model 
Union liturgy, the sacramental service begins—rather after 
the Reformed way—with an admonition to the communi- 
cants, containing at its close, a warning against an unwortby 
participation. It then passes, after a short prayer following 
—the Lutheran way—to the consecration of the elements 
(the congregation kneeling). After the bestowal of the Old- 
Christian greeting of peace, the distribution of the elements 
follows, the two wafers that are baked together being broken 
asunder, the formula, so manifoldly attacked and justified, 
being repeated: “Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, says: 
‘This is my body,” &c. A short prayer of thanksgiving, 
the benediction, and the singing of the apostolic greeting, 
close the sacramental celebration. 

Of the smaller evangelical denominations, the Quakers do 
not celebrate the Lord’s Supper at all. The ritual of the 
other principal Anglo-American dissenters (Baptists and 
Methodists) do not present anything special, being through- 
out after the old Calvinistic order. 

On the other hand, the sacramental service of the German 
United Brethren possesses many a peculiar feature, worthy 
of mention. Every month, usually on Saturday, and more- 
over in the evening, the Lord’s Supper is celebrated, having 
been preceded during the course of the week by a prepara- 
tory sermon. The minister and the assisting deacons appear 
robed in white surplices. After the singing of a few verses 
and a prayer of absolution (kneeling), there follows the con- 
secration of the bread by reciting the words of institution. 
The consecrated bread is then distributed to the communi- 
cants and retained in the hand until all are provided there- 
with. This being finished, the singing (which accompanies 
the distribution) ceases, the congregation arises, the minister 
speaks: “Eat, this is the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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given for us unto death.” All now kneel together and par- 
take of the consecrated element. After the singing of a few 
more stanzas, the cup is consecrated and then carried by the 
deacons to the communicants, received by them standing, and 
passed along from one to the other. No prayer is further 
offered. The congregation sings a hymn. On the following 
day (Sunday) the solemn liturgy of thanksgiving is offered. 

Concerning, finally, the definite time for the celebration of 
the communion, the Lutheran Church sets up the ideal de- 
mand, that such should take place every Sunday at the close 
of divine service, so that “the table of the Lord should 
always be prepared in His church, and should never want for 
guests.” But practically this can not well be carried out. 
And whilst in some localities the Holy Supper may be cele- 
brated upon every Sunday (if communicants are at hand), 
yet in other places definite times are appointed for its cele- 
bration: as a rule, upon one Sunday of each month and on 
the three great festivals. Calvin likewise desired a monthly 
celebration, but did not succeed in realizing it; so that, in 
by far the greater portion of that Church, the rule is a quar- 
terly communion on Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
and one Sunday in the month of September. An exception 
to this rule, is e. g. Basel, where, besides the general celebra- 
tion on the above named days, the Sacrament is administered 
on every Sunday in one of the four principal churches of that 
city. 

For further information concerning this subject consult: 
Augusti, “Denkwiirdigkeiten der Christlichen Kirche ;” 
Alt, “Der kirchliche Gottesdienst” (Berlin 1851); Gieseler’s, 
Kirchengeschichte ;” Ebrard, “Geschichte des Dogmas vom 
heiligen Abendmahl ;” Riichert, “Das heilige Abendmahl ;” 
Richter, “Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 
SKETCH OF MUHLENBERG MISSION, AFRICA. 
By Rev. J. A. CLutz, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


The name of Rev. Morris Officer, of precious memory, is 
no less inseparably connected with the founding and early 
history of Muhlenberg Mission, than that of “Father Heyer” 
is with our India Mission. To him belongs the honor, under 
God, of originating the project of establishing a Lutheran 
Mission on the West Coast of Africa, and the successful exe- 
cution of the project is due mainly to his energy, and wisdom 
and devotion to the cause. How early in his religious ex- 
perience his mind was first directed to the subject of Foreign 
Missions, it is impossible for us now to tell, but it is spoken 
of among the first entries in his diary, as a matter which had 
already been long and prayerfully considered. And from 
the very first his heart seems to have been drawn towards 
Africa, as the country in which mission work was most 
needed. His first public effort to arouse the interest of the 
Church seems to have been made by the insertion of the fol- 
lowing brief paragraph in the Lutheran Observer. 

An Answer WanTep.—It has iong been a subject of thought 
in the minds of some members of the Lutheran Church 
whether we should not have a mission in Africa. The hearts 
of some feel in reference to it, and they desire to have the 
opinion of their more wise and experienced fathers and 
brethren. Many words need not be used. We earnestly 
ask, Js the Lutheran Church able and willing to furnish the men 
and the means to establish a mission in Africa? or,if suitable 
and willing men can be found, will the Church send and support 
them ?” INQUIRER. 

This inquiry appeared in the Observer of July 18th, 1851, 
accompanied by the following editorial comment: 

“Arrica.—A correspondent inquires whether the Lutheran 
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Church is willing and prepared to establish a mission in 
Africa? He tells us that if the pecuniary means can be pro- 
cured there are men in the Church ready to go forth as mis- 
sionaries. We have not time now to enlarge on this subject, 
but would be glad to hear from others on it.” 

In the Observer of September 5th, of the same year, the 
editor, Dr. Kurtz, makes more extended mention of the sub- 
ject, in connection with a letter from Rev. G. H. N. Peters, 
in which it is stated that Bro. Officer and a Mr. Summers, 
then a student at Wittenberg College, were ready and willing 
to go to Africa as soon as the Church would send them. 

About the same time, Mr. Officer had the matter brought 
to the attention of the Wittenberg Synod at its meeting in 
Bucyrus, O., where he was also set apart to the gospel minis- 
try. None of his efforts seem, however, to have met with 
much encouragement, and a less determined or less devoted 
man would probably have given up the enterprise in despair. 
Even Mr. Officer with all his zeal seems to have felt that it 
would be impossible at that time to excite sufficient interest 
in the Church to enable him to carry out his plan of estab- 
lishing a Lutheran Mission at once, and therefore in the 
winter of 1851-52 he tendered his services to the American 
Missionary Society of New York, which had established a 
mission at Kaw Mendi, on the Little Boom River, some ten 
years before. The offer was gladly accepted, and on the 25th 
of December, 1852 he sailed from New York, in company 
with several other missionaries. They arrived at their desti- 
nation on the West coast on the 5th of February following, 
and Bro. Officer was soon at work with the rest, teaching, 
preaching, and doing general mission work as he had oppor- 
tunity. Their efforts, however, were very much interrupted 
by a war which was in progress among several of the adjoin- 
ing tribes. They met also with many other discouragements, 
so that but little was accomplished, and in August of the 
same year, Mr. Officer went to Monrovia, in the Republic of 
Liberia, still having in view the possibility of some day 
founding a Lutheran Mission among these people, whose deg- 
radation and need moved kim so deeply. He remained in 
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and about Monrovia for several weeks, visiting the settle- 
ments, preaching in the churches, and gathering all possible 
information concerning the best methods and location for 
successful mission work. During this time he visited the 
place which he afterwards selected as the site of Muhlenberg 
mission. In October he returned to Mendi, where he labored 
as faithfully as the condition of his health would allow until 
the Spring of 1854, when he returned to America, arriving 
in New York, July 24th. 

His experience and observation in Africa seem only to 
have strengthened his desire and purpose tu organize a Luth- 
eran Mission in that benighted land, and he at once gave 
himself to the task of trying to awaken the Church to the 
importance of the work. In 1855 he published a pamphlet 
of 24 pages, entitled, “A Plea for a Lutheran Mission in 
Liberia,” which was republished in the Lutheran Observer. 
In this “Plea,” he presents a very clear and satisfactory ac- 
count of the West coast of Africa, and of the religion, poli- 
tics, social and domestic condition, superstitions, arts, Xc., 
of its inhabitants. 

At the close of this “Plea,” Mr. Officer presents a plan for 
the establishment of a Lutheran Mission in Liberia,” which 
was afterwards adopted with some modifications, when the 
mission was finally undertaken. 

In 1856 he published a second pamphlet of about forty 
pages entitled, “Western Africa, A Mission Field,” in which 
he repeats substantially the facts contained in his “Plea,” 
with some additional statements. 

In the meantime, at the meeting of the General Synod, 
held at Dayton, Ohio, in June, 1855, the first official steps: 
were taken towards the accomplishment of the results for 
which Bro. Officer had been so long laboring and praying. 
In response to a memorial from the Miami Synod recom- 
mending the establishment of a Lutheran Mission in Liberia 
on the plan suggested in the “Plea” spoken of above, a com- 
mittee was appointed to take the matter into consideration. 
This committee subsequently reported favorably, recognizing 
the claims of the African field, and recommending the ap- 
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pointment of a comittee of five, who should have charge of 
the preliminary work, and be authorized to employ some 
competent person to superintend the preparatory arrange- 
ments, mature plans, &c. This report was adopted and may 
be found in the minutes of 1855, page 28. Revs. 8. Sprecher, 
S. W. Harkey, W. H. Harrison, J. D. Martin, and F. Geb- 
hart were appointed on this committee of arrangements. 
From their report, presented at the next meeting of the 
General Synod at Reading, in May, 1857, it appears that on 
the 12th of December, 1855, they had appointed Rev. M. 
Officer, Superintendent of the enterprise, with instructions 
to travel through the Church and collect funds for the found- 
ing of a Home School, or Mission Institute, in which people 
of color might be educated and prepared for work as mission- 
aries in the African field. As the result of his efforts, 
about $1000 had been collected, clear of expenses, and some 
$400 more subscribed. They also present, in their report, a 
plan for the conducting of the mission in Africa, which is 
substantially the same as that proposed by Mr. Officer in his 
“Plea.” 

At the meeting of the General Synod at Pittsburg, in 1859, 
this committee was continued, with instructions to proceed 
with the work, but not to take any important step without 
the co-operation of the Executive Committee of the Foreign 
Missionary Society. It was then determined by the joint 
Committee to found a Mission School at Reading, but this 
project seems never to have been carried out. They also re- 
solved to send Bro. Officer to Africa in the Fall of the same 
year, 1859, to select a suitable place for the location of the 
proposed mission, and superintend its establishment, and in 
September Mr. H. Heigerd was appointed to accompany and 
assist him. 

These two brethren, after a number of very trying delays, 
sailed from Baltimore, Md., February 23d, 1860, and arrived 
at Liberia on the 5th of April following. A suitable place 
for the location of the Mission was at once selected, not, how- 
ever, without much pains and many prayers. The location 
fixed on and still occupied by the Mission is a high bluff on 
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the St. Paul’s River, about thirty miles from Monrovia, the 
capital of Liberia. The wisdom of the selection has been 
attested by all who have visited the Mission, whether our 
own missionaries or the representatives of other denomina- 
tions. The location is high, and as healthy as can be found 
without going much farther into the interior. It is at the 
head of navigation on the St. Paul’s River, a stream of about 
the size and volume of the Susquehanna, and at a crossing of 
several of the most frequented roads, or paths, used by the 
interior tribes in passing to and from the coast. The ground 
is exceedingly fertile, and sufficiently rolling to afford excel- 
lent drainage. There isa fine brook running through the 
Mission farm, and a never failing spring of most excellent 
water near the Mission buildings. Bro. Day, the present 
missionary, says he does not think a better or more healthful 
location could possibly have been found anywhere on the 
coast, and that he certainly believes that Mr. Officer was di- 
rected to the selection of this site by divine aid. 

After having fixed upon the location for the Mission, Bro. 
Officer visited the President of the Republic, and on applica- 
tion readily secured a grant of 100 acres of land for a Mis- 
sion farm, and 200 acres more, to be held in reserve for future 
settlers around the Mission. Suitable buildings were then 
erected, and shortly after they received 40 children, 20 boys 
and 20 girls, from a large number of recaptured slaves, who 
had been landed at Monrovia. These children were inden- 
tured to the mission by the Liberian government, and named 
after well known men and women in the Church in America, 
and with them the missionaries began their work. And so, 
after nine years of patient, prayerful, persistent effort from 
the time that his first inquiry on the subject appeared in the 
Lutheran Observer of July, the 18th, 1851, Bro. Officer found 
himself at work in Africa, in a Lutheran Mission.“ How his 
heart must have rejoiced in his success, notwithstanding the 
numerous discouragements, and almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties with which he had met! 

The children rapidly improved under their care, and some 
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of these same boys and girls have since become very excellent 
Christian men and women, and have been very useful at the 
Mission. 

In August of the same year, a Miss Kilpatrick, who had 
been for some time engaged in teaching in Liberia, was em- 
ployed as a teacher in the Mission. This lady subsequently 
became the wife of Mr. Heigerd, and proved a most valuable 
assistant in the work of organizing and carrying on the 
Mission. 

On February the 17th, 1861, a church was organized, con- 
sisting of seven or eight members including Mr. and Mrs. 
Heigerd, the others being colored people. This was a glad 
day in the newly established mission. 

In April, of 1861, Mr. Officer returned to America, in ac- 
cordance with the original plan, to superintend the interests 
of the mission at home, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Heigerd to 
conduct the work in Africa. 

At the meeting of the General Synod; held at Lancaster, 
Pa., in May 1862, the Mission was transferred entirely into 
the hands of the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
and the special committee was discharged. At the same 
time Mr. B. F. Steiner, a student at Wittenberg College, was 
appointed to proceed to Africa in the coming Fall to assist 
Mr. Heigerd. This brother, however, felt called, at the time 
of our national peril, to give his services to his country, and 
was mortally wounded on the field of Gettysburg, on the Ist 
of July, 1863, while bravely fighting at the head of his com- 
pany. 

In place of Mr. Steiner, Rev. John Kistler came forward 
and offered his services to the committee. He was ordained 
to the ministry by a special committee at Newport, Perry 
Co., Pa., April 28th, 1863, and sailed from Baltimore on the 
16th of May following, arriving at Muhlenberg some time in 
August. This timely reinforcement very much encouraged 
the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Heigerd, both of whom had been 
suffering very much from the fever. The latter failed so 
rapidly that she was obliged to leave her husband at the 
Mission and return to America in the beginning of October, 
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1863. In the Spring of 1864, Mr. Heigerd’s health became 
so bad that his only hope for recovery was in returning at 
once to the United States. He made all his preparations to 
do so, and had already engaged his passage in a vessel about 
to sail, when his health suddenly improved so much that this 
devoted man of God felt constrained to remain and continue 
his labors among the poor Africans. 

Soon after this,on June 28th, a very important event in 
the history of the mission transpired. This was nothing less 
than the first Christian marriage of natives connected with 
the mission. Four couples, consisting respectively of Charles 
A. Hay and Georgianna Morris, Chas. P. Krauth and Ann 
Turner, Wm. A. Passavant and Catharine Luther, and John 
D. Martin and Clara Heilig, presented themselves in the 
Mission Chapel and were duly joined in holy wedlock in the 
presence of the assembled congregation. “In the evening of 
the same day,” says the letter in the Observer, from which 
this account is taken, “the four married couples removed 
their meagre supply of personal effects to their respective 
homes, made ready to receive them, and there took up their 
abodes. And those of their former companions, who accom- 
panied them, say, that when they entered their new homes, 
they knelt down and prayed.” And thus was laid the founda- 
tion of the Christian settlement which still exists in the 
neighborhood of the mission, and is constantly growing by 
accessions from the mission. It was like the leaven hid in 
the three measures of meal,but like the leaven also it is slow- 
ly but surely working, and will no doubt eventually become 
one of the most powerful and effective agencies for the social 
and spiritual regeneration of Africa. 

The 3d of July of the same year, was also a day of special 
and solemn interest at the mission. It was the holy Sabbath, 
and in connection with the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, eight new members were received into the little 
chureh, by the solemn rite of Christian baptism. These 
were the first-fruits of missionary effort at Muhlenberg, and 
must have greatly cheered the hearts of the devoted little 
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band of workers, as they thus saw that their labors were “not 
in vain in the Lord.” 

In June of this year, 1864, Rev. John M. Rice and wite, 
accompanied by the wife and child of Mr. Kistler, sailed for 
Africa, arriving at Muhlenberg on the 28th of July, and 
bringing a much needed reinforcement to the strength of the 
mission. 

Soon after their arrival, Mr. Heigerd, whose health had 
again failed, was obliged to leave for America. 

Neither Mr. Rice nor his wife seemed able to stand the 
climate, and after a great deal of sickness and suffering, they 
were obliged to return to the United States in less than a 
year from their arrival. 

Although at first, Mr. Kistler seemed to suffer but little, 
during the summer of 1865 both he and his wife were greatly 
afflicted, and in the following Winter they were obliged to 
take a short sea-voyage for the recovery of their health. 
They returned from this apparently very much benefited, 
but the improvement was only temporary, and in the Fall of 
1866, Mrs. Kistler died, the first of our missionaries to Africa 
whose devotion was sealed by the sacrifice of life. Mr. 
Kistler’s health also continued to fail, and he was obliged to 
come home early in the following year. 

On the return of Bro. Kistler, Rev. Henry Heigerd was 
appointed to take charge of the mission, but after careful 
consideration, he declined the appointment. The mission 
was thus left without any white missionary in charge, 
and remained in this condition for nearly two years. It 
was partly served, however, during this time, by a Mr. Kelley 
an American negro, who had emigrated to Liberia some years 
before, and was a layman in the Methodist Church. Mr. 
Kelley, exercised a general supervision over the mission work, 
took care of the mission property, and addressed the congre- 
gation once on each Sabbath. 

At the meeting of the General Synod in Harrisburg, Pa., 
in 1868, Mr. Albert Bridges, a colored man of fine parts and 
great promise, who had been brought to America from the 
mission in Africa, was received under the care of the Execu- 
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tive Committee, and sent to Selinsgrove, Pa., to be educated 
for missionary work. After pursuing his studies for some 
three years, and when nearly ready to return to his native 
land to labor among his countrymen, he was suddenly cut off 
by death, tothe great sorrow and disappointment of all inter- 
ested in the work. 

In the meantime, numerous earnest appeals had been made 
for laborers to occupy this vacant field, but no one seemed 
ready to go and brave the dangers of that inhospitable cli- 
mate, which had hitherto proved so injurious to all who had 
tried it. At last, however, the call was responded to by Rev. 
Simon P. Carnell, a member of the Middle class in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Gettysburg, who came forward and gave 
himself cheerfully and heartily to the work. He sailed from 
New York, Jan. 25th, 1869, and arrived at Monrovia on the 
the 14th of March following. For a little over a year he 
labored faithfully and successfully in this most difficult of all 
missionary fields, and most encouraging reports were coming 
in both as to his health and the condition and prospects of 
the mission, when he was seized with a sudden attack of the 
fever, brought on by indiscreet exposure to the heat through 
his devotion to the work, and on the 4th of May, 1870, he 
died and was laid away in the little mission grave-yard to 
uwait a glorious resurrection in the last great day. Thus 
this interesting field was again left without a missionary, and 
again the call came from that distant land, “Come over and 
help us.” This call was not responded to for some three 
years, during which time Mr. Kelley was again appointed 
temporary superintendent of the mission and rendered very 
efficient service. 

In 1873, Rev. J. G. Breuninger and wife of Grantsville, 
Md., offered their services to the Board, and sailed for Africa 
on the 26th of May, but in less than a year Mrs. Breuninger 
fell a victim to the terrible fever which every one going to 
Africa must pass through in the process of acclimation, and 
which proves futal toso many. Her remains were laid by 
the side of those of Mrs. Kistler and Bro. Carnell and her 
husband was granted permission to return. 
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Their place was supplied shortly after by the Rev. David 
A. Day,a graduate of the Theological Department of the 
Missionary Institute at Selinsgrove, Pa., who went forth with 
his young and amiable wife, to stand in the face of peril and 
help fulfill the command of Christ to his Church to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. Bro. Day and his wife seem to 
be peculiarly adapted to this difficult field, and have suffered 
less from the fever than any others of the missionaries who 
have been sent out. It is now about five years since they 
tirst went to Africa, and still their health does not seem to 
have been materially impaired, and they both bid fair to 
serve the Church at Muhlenberg for yet many years. They 
have been called, however, to lay away in the mission grave- 
yard two sweet babes as the victims of the terrible fever, and 
in this sore bereavement they will have, as they deserve, the 
sympathy and prayers of the whole Church. These faithful 
and devoted missionaries have been twice granted leave of ab- 
sence by the Board, in order that they might return to Amer- 
ica for a few weeks to recruit, and to this wise action of the 
Board is no doubt to be attributed, at least in part, the fact 
that they have been able to remain at Muhlenberg so much 
longer than others. The first time they returned to America 
was in 1876; and the second in 1879, both of them being in 
the United States at the present time. They expect to go 
back to their chosen field of labor in the early Summer, and 
seem very hopeful as to the future. 

Since Bro. Day and his wife first went to Africa, three 
other missionaries have been sent out, none of whom were 
able to remain any length of time. Rev. B. B. Collins, a 
graduate of the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, and his 
newly married wife sailed for Liberia in September, 1875. 
They reached the mission in safety in November following, 
and at once entered upon their work with great zeal and 
hopefulness. But in a short time Mr. Collins was stricken 
down with the fever, and a little later his wife, weakened 
by her unremitting care for her husband, was taken down 
with the same terrible disease. The attack upon both was so 
severe, and their condition so dangerous, that it was deemed 
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best for them to return to the United States by the first 
ship. They consequently re-embarked for America in April, 
1876. The health of Mr. Collins seemed very much improved 
by the voyage, but his wife was too weak to recover, and 
after having been at sea about a week, she died, and was 
buried in mid-ocean, there to rest until that day when the 
sea shall give up its dead to be judged by him who sitteth 
on the throne. 

In the Summer of 1877, Mr. Herman Voss, a young Ger- 
man, of most excellent character and devoted spirit, was 
sent out by the Board, as an assistant to Bro. Day, but he 
too proved unable to stand the climate, and after a few 
months of service, during the greater part of which time he 
suffered most severely from the fever, he was granged permis- 
sion to return. 

The following table will show in more condensed form the 
number of missionaries who have labored in this field, the 
date of their arrival at Muhlenberg, and the length of time 
they remained : 


Rev. Morris Officer, arrived in April, 1860. Returned in April, 1861. 


Rev. H. Heigerd, - “= ee a * Aug. 1864, 
Miss Kilpatrick, subsequently 

Mrs. Heigerd, joined the Mission Aug. 1860, - ** Oct. 1863. 
Rev. John Kistler, arrived in August 1863. as ” 1867. 
Mrs. Kistler, m= ‘© July, 1864. Died - 1866. 
Rev. J. M. Rice, ” - ** 1864. Returned in 1865. 
Mrs. Rice, - 34 ** 1864. « as 1865. 
Rev. 8. P. Carnell, ‘ ‘* Mar. 1869. Died ‘* May, 1870. 
Rev. J. G. Breuninger, ‘© July, 1873. Returned * 1874. 
Mrs. Breuninger, - ‘© «July, 1873. Died - 1874. 
Rev. D. A. Day, oa i 1874. 

Mrs Day, m - 1874. 

Rev. B. B. Collins, ** “© Nov. 1875. Returned in April, 1876. 
Mrs. Collins, “Nov, 1875. ges in April | 1876, 
Mr. Herman Voss, ‘“ ‘© July, 1877. Returned in, 1878. 


From this table it will be seen that from the beginning of 
the Mission in 1861, to the present time, a period of 18 years, 
15 missionaries have been employed by the Board in the 
African Mission. Of this number, 3 have died at the mis- 
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sion and 1 on the way home; 9 have returned with their 
health more or less shattered, and only 2 remain. It should 
be said, however, that of those who have returned, nearly 
all and perhaps all have been able, after a short season of rest, 
to resume pastoral, or other labor. 

Having presented this hasty sketch of the founding and 
history of Muhlenberg Mission, it may now very justly be 
asked, What are the results of all this expenditure of time, 
and money, and labor, and even life? In trying to answer 
this question, it must be remembered, however, that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and it might be said impossible, to sum up 
the results of Foreign Mission work in any satisfactory way, 
or indeed, in any way that will give a very clear idea of 
what has been accomplished. A very large part of the mis- 
sionary’s work is incidental and indirect, and it may be years 
before the results can be summed up or even begin to appear. 
And yet none of this work is in vain, and to judge the whole 
work by its direct and immediately visible results would be 
manifestly most unjust. These direct results, however, are 
the only ones which can be presented in a paper like this. 
And though they are by no means what either the missionaries 
or the Board would wish to see, they are still such as to furnish 
us much encouragement from the past, and excite no small 
hope fur the future. 

To be brief, then, we have, in the first place a well estab- 
lished mission, which is regarded as a model in all its appoint- 
ments and plans for work, by all other denominations having 
missions on the West coast, or contemplating the founding of 
any. The location, of which I have already spoken, is ac- 
knowledged by all to be most excellent, both as regards cli- 
mate, and facilities for mission work. The buildings are 
now in excellent condition, having been recently renewed, 
and constructed of hard wood, at a considerable expense. 
They consist of a two-story dwelling house, twenty-six feet 
square, a two-story children’s house, forty by twenty feet, 
used for chapel, school and dormitory purposes, and a one-and 
a-half story building, twenty feet long by ten in width, used 
for kitchen and storing purposes. These buildings, with the 
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addition of a small chapel for church and school purposes, 
which the missionary has been authorized to erect on his 
return, will be sufficient for all the uses of the mission for 
many years to come. 

We have also a farm of nearly 75 acres under cultivation, 
on which all the vegetables used in the mission are raised. 
A large part of this farm is planted with coffee trees, of which 
18,000 are growing finely. About half of these are already 
bearing, and when they all come into full bearing, as they 
will in five or six years, this farm will be quite valuable and 
the proceeds from it will very nearly make the mission self- 
sustaining. The yield the last season was about 1250 pounds, 
which brought 20 cents per pound in gold, at the mission. 

In the mission school we have at present 62 children, rang- 
ing in their ages from 5 to 18 and 25 years. Nine of these 
are girls. They are all indentured to the mission, and are 
under our complete control until they become of age. They 
are instructed in all the elementary branches of an English 
education, and receive careful bible teaching and training, aud 
many of them give evidence of being sincere and devout 
Christians. As they grow up, some of them are employed in 
various capacities in the mission, others marry and settle 
about the mission, receiving 5 acres each of the land granted 
to the mission by the President of Liberia and reserved for 
that purpose. There are now about 40 Christian families 
settled around the mission in this way, forming the nucleus 
of a Christian community, and exerting a most excellent in- 
fluence on their countrymen, whosee in their thrift, and com- 
fort, and habits of life an illustration of the blessings of our 
holy religion. Still others of these children, on becoming 
free, go back to their tribes. Some of these have been fol- 
lowed up by the missionary and found living consistent 
Christian lives. Others have been lost sight of, and no 
doubt some have gone back to the religion and customs 
of their people. But even in these cases they will carry some 
good impressions with them from the mission, and will at 
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least prepare the way for future missionary efforts among 
the tribes to which they belong. 

There are also about 25 day scholars in attendance at the 
school, some of them being the children of the Christian fam- 
ilies spoken of above, and some of them the children of 
heathen parents, living near the mission. I may say here 
that there are about a hundred native men from various 
tribes, who with their families spend at least a part of their 
time in the neighborhood of the mission. These are about 
half-civilized, and most of them belong to the better class of 
natives, many of them being chiefs, or the sons of chiefs. 
Though still heathen, they attend most of the church services 
at the mission, send their children to the mission school, and 
are warm friends of the missionary. Indeed they might 
almost be called his body-guard, for it is on these that he de- 
pends for his safety, or calls for help if he wants any special 
service rendered. They give him a prestige also among all 
the tribes, so that he can generally travel anywhere in the 
interior without any fear of molestation. 

The Church that was organized twenty-eight years ago 
with a native membership of only five or six, has now a native 
membership of fifty-five. Among these is quite a number 
who according to the missionary’s accounts, would do credit, 
in point of experimental and practical piety, to any of our 
home churches. 

These are some of the results of our African work. It is 
true that they seem small. Yet, when we remember that the 
greater part of the time there has been but one missionary on 
the ground, that most of those who have gone out have been 
compelled to return within a year or two, and that during a 
considerable part of its history the mission had no white 
missionary there at all, we must wonder that so much has 
been accomplished rather than so little. It is to be remem- 
bered also that the mission is comparatively young yet, and 
that all mission work among a heathen, and especially among 
an almost wholly uncivilized people, must be exceedingly 
slow. Many years must necessarily be consumed in founda- 
tion work, and we are really now just beginning to reap the 
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fruits of the faithful labors of Officer, and Heigerd, and 
Kistler, and the other earlier missionaries. 

I will only say yet in conclusion, that the prospects are 
much brighter for the future. In a few years we will have 
at Muhlenberg a full staff of native workers, teachers, preach- 
ers, laborers, &c., all of whom will have been trained up in 
the mission from childhood, and thoroughly grounded in the 
principles and practice of the Christian religion and morality. 
Already several of the mission boys have been employed as 
assistants, and have been found very efficient. Others are 
being prepared for the work. One, James A. Brown, has been 
in the family of one of the Professors at Selinsgrove for sev- 
eral years, where he has made commendable progress. He 
will return to Africa with Bro. Day in a few weeks. Anoth- 
er, Harry Pohlman, has been at school in Monrovia fora year 
past and promises to become a very useful helper. Still 
others are being trained in the higher branches at the mission. 
And so it is hoped that in a few years the natives will be 
able to conduct the mission themselves, or at least with only 
an occasional visit from a white missionary or superintendent. 
During the present visit of Mr. and Mrs. Day to America, 
the mission has been left, for the first time in its history, 
wholly in the charge of native Christians. 

There are fine prospects also, that we will soon be able to 
extend our work into the interior. Many of the tribes are 
clamoring for schools and teachers, aud Bro. Day informs us 
that if we had the men, and the means to support them, we 
could now open at least a hundred of these schools in the 
interior, every one of which would eventually become a cen- 
tre of Christian and civilizing influences, such as Muhlen- 
berg now is. May God speed the day when the Church at 
home will wake up to a due sense of its responsibility and be 
ready to enter all these open doors of usefulness which God, 
in His providence, is setting before us in this hitherto be- 
nighted land. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
GENERAL SYNOD. 


It has been the custom of this Review to give some ac- 
count of the meetings of the General Synod. The recent 
meeting does not furnish much of special interest for review, 
not that the meeting lacked in any wise in interest or impor- 
tance, but because there was little proposed or done that was 
new. The meeting was one of great harmony, and indi- 
cated progress in the right direction. A brief statement, as 
much for future reference as for present information, is all 
that will be attempted. 

The twenty-ninth Convention of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was held in the city of Woos- 
ter, Ohio, extending from the 11th to the 18th of June, 1879. 
The Synod was very cordially received and hospitably enter- 
tained by the Lutheran congregation and the citizens of 
Wooster. The city of Wooster, besides its other attractions 
in the midst of a rich agricultural district of Ohio, and the 
general air of enterprise and thrift, is the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Wooster, one of the leading Institutions of the 
Presbyterian Chureh in the West. Its Commencement oc- 
curred during the sessions of the General Synod, and aftorded 
an opportunity to see and hear what others are doing in the 
great work of Christian education. It was pleasant to find 
the most cordial feeling between the churches in Wooster. 
The new Church in the process of erection by Dr. Wiles’ 
congregation, and which it is said will be the finest church 
edifice in Wooster, was not completed, and the meetings of 
the General Synod were held in the old church. The new 
one, however, was so far forward as to admit of holding the 
Sabbath morning service, including the communion, in the 
building, with pulpit, pews, ete., temporarily arranged. Dr. 
Wiles is to be congratulated on his success and prospects in 
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Wooster. He has at least some of the apostolic requirements 
of a true bishop—“a good report of them which are without.” 
In the absence of the President—an absence on many ac- 
counts greatly to be regretted—the opening sermon was 
preached by the Secretary, Dr. 8S. A. Ort, of New York, from 
Luke 14: 16, 17, and John 1: 42. The subject was: The 
practical spirit of the Gospel the distinguishing trait of the Gen- 
eral Synod. The sermon was preached at 10 A. M., June 
11th, and at 2 P.M. the Synod was organized by the elec- 
tion of W. D. Strobel, D. D., of Rhinebeck, N. Y., as Pres- 
ident ; Rev. Prof. J. W. Richard, Carthage, II1., as Secretary ; 
and Alexander Gebhart, Esq., of Dayton, Ohio, as Treasurer. 
Rev. J. Croll Baum, of Trenton, N. J., was appointed assist- 
ant Secretary. Dr. Strobel’s age and venerable appearance 
imparted a solemn dignity, as well as characteristic grace to 
his occupancy of the chair. It was a suitable recognition of 
his long service and devotion to the Church of his fathers. 
The number of District Synods now in the General Synod is 
twenty-four, one being received at this meeting. The full 
delegation was little short of 200: the actual attendance of 
delegates and visitors, including members of Boards, was, 
we presume considerably above that number, making it one 
of the largest meetings of the General Synod ever held. In 
harmony with the sentiments of the opening sermon, the 
business of the General Synod was eminently of a_practi- 
eal character. Perhaps at no meeting of this body was so 
little time given to matters of controversy, or topics upon 
which the sentiment of the Church has been divided. 
Foreign Missions is justly allowed the very first place in 
the business of the General Synod, and the report was most 
gratifying. Besides the report itself being a model in clear- 
ness and completeness, it presented abundant evidence of a 
healthy and vigorous growth in the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The receipts for the two years have been considerably 
in advance of any preceding like time, amounting to $38,- 
938.55 and the addition to the membership even proportion- 
ately larger. The report says: “The year 1878 has been the 
most fruitful year in the history of the Mission. The net 
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gain in the membership of the mission churches, including 
old and young, for this one year, has been 1191, being an in- 
crease of a fraction over 33 per cent. to our native Christian 
membership. The whole number of baptized natives in 
India is now placed at 4,731, of whom 2,086 are adults and 
regular communicants, the rest being children. There are 
also 813 candidates for baptism.” This refers to the mission 
in India. A corresponding progress is reported in the Afri- 
can mission. Never before was the work in the foreign field 
so encouraging and so hopeful. 

Home Missions did not present so gratifying a showing. 
Some progress was claimed as compared with the report two 
years ago, but the receipts and work accomplished are con- 
siderably less than reported at Baltimore in 1875. The re- 
ceipts, including bequests, have been only $25,686.82, which 
is very small compared with the field or the ability of the 
Church. There is a painful lack of interest and vigor in our 
Home Missionary work. It occupied more time and atten- 
tiou than any other subject before the General Synod, and a 
change in the entire management was urged, but after a 
lengthy diseussion, the old Board was reappointed. It is 
earnestly hoped by all parties, that the discussions at Woos- 
ter will givea new impetus to this department of our Church 
work. The Church imperatively demands an advance, and 
those who manage its affairs dare not disregard the call. 

Women’s Missionary Societies received full attention, and 
much is hoped for from the interest awakened in this direc- 
tion. Some fears were entertained of a disposition to inde- 
pendent action, but the jadgment of all seemed to harmonize 
in the view, that the work of missions, Home and Foreign, 
should be carried on through the recognized Boards, and 
that all Societies formed should be simply auxiliary. It is 
hoped and believed that the influence of earnest devoted 
women will be felt in various ways in advancing the cause 
of Missions. 

The Publication Society presented a very gratifying report. 
The management of the Society has undergone important 
changes, and if we may judge from the report at Wooster a 
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new era has dawned upon our Publication interests. It is 
too soon to speak with too much assurance. Time will test 
the success of the present management, but it is due to say 
that by far the most encouraging showing for years was that 
presented at Wooster. The Publication House of the Gen- 
eral Synod should receive the support of the Church. 

Among the matters of special interest to the Church at 
large are the arrangements for the publication of a Liturgy 
and Hymnal or Tune Book. Before another meeting of the 
General Synod, the Church may look for the appearance of 
a Liturgy, suitable to her wants as a guide in conducting the 
services of the Sanctuary and for special occasions, and the 
administration of the ordinances of God’s house. This, if 
satisfactory, will meet a long felt want. The Book of Wor- 
ship is also to be published with Tunes accompanying to aid 
in congregational singing. These publications, so import- 
ant to the spiritual life and worship of our congregations, it 
is hoped will meet the long cherished desires and expecta- 
tions of many, and add to the highest interests of genuine 
religion. 

A pleasing, if not most important part of the proceedings 
of the General Synod, was the very cordial greetings of dele- 
gates frum various corresponding bodies. For the first time, 
since the war, a delegate was greeted from the General Synod 
South, and the greeting was not only cordial, but most en- 
thusiastic. The address by Rev. W. C. Scheeffer, and the 
response by the venerable President, Dr. Strobel, will not 
soon be forgotten by those who heard them. Other addresses 
of delegates were in the very happiest style of Christian sen- 
timent and expression, and produced a mest delightful im- 
pression of Christian fellowship. 

The report on Literary and Theological Institutions not ouly 
called attention to the importance of this part of our work, 
but emphasized the evils of individualism resulting in fail- 
ures, discouragements and reproach to the cause. The General 
Synod was led to express its judgment very decidedly on this 
subject. It is believed that money and labor enough have 
been expended in the West, if well direeted, to supply this 
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field with well endowed and efficient schools of a literary and 
theological character. The record of failures is sad and dis- 
couraging, and a weighty responsibility rests somewhere for 
the abuse of confidence reposed in the judgment of men. It 
is time that it should be understood that something more 
than good intentions are wanting to make an act right or to 
insure the divine favor which crowns with success. Men are 
responsible for the exercise of their reason and judgment, 
and nowhere is this truth more important than in matters of 
religion. Good men are liable to err, and there is constant 
need of charity, but when men go contrary to the judgment 
of the Church, and scorn all the lessons of experience and 
wisdom, they must expect to bear a full measure of respons'- 
bility for failures with all their consequences. Some individ- 
uals may have more wisdom than the combined Chureh, but 
the rule is the other way, and we have quite enough of indi- 
vidualism and its bitter fruits. The solemn advice of the 
Church is in harmony with divine revelation: “in the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety.” The importance of Ger- 
man Theological Education was recognized and a committee 
appointed to consider the matter. 

The Synod adjourned to meet in Altoona in 1881. We 
have not attempted a complete account of the doings of the 
General Synod, which may be learned from the very full re- 
ports contained in the daily and church papers. Nor have 
we intended to criticise the action of the General Synod in 
any of its proceedings. Our aim has been simply to give a 
very general idea of the spirit and leading topics of interest. 
So far as the former is concerned, we may freely say the spirit 
was one of harmony, forbearance, and kindness. There was 
an evident defire to keep the “unity of the Spirit in the 
bonds of peace.” There were no angry discussions. On 
some points where difference of sentiment prevailed, there 
was the absence of harsh expressions, and a due regard for 
honest difference of opinion. No angry words were uttered 
or occasion given for hard feelings. That some were not 
wholly satisfied with what was done, was to be expected, but 
no one has any good reason for complaining of unbrotherly 
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treatment. The topics of interest were those which should 
claim the chief attention at every meeting of the General 
Synod. They are the subjects most immediately connected 
with the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom and the evan- 
gelization of the world. The General Synod may congratu- 
late itself with having reached, for the time at least, such 
unanimity of views and sentiments as to call for little discus- 
sion on disputed points. The aim is not to lay again the 
foundations, but to build. The progress made is certainly 
not all that the friends of the Church could wish, but there 
is steady advance. Undoubtedly we should be doing much 
more than we are, but still our labor is not in vain. A more 
liberal spirit, and earnest yearning to accomplish more, a 
deeper consciousness of responsibility, are manifest, and they 
are the harbingers of good for the Church. We have abun- 
dant cause to thank God and take courage. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.—Conference Papers, or Analyses of 
Discourses, doctrinal and practical, delivered on Sabbath afternoons to 
the Students of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J.; Wadhs to 
Emmaus, by Rev. Nehemiah Adams, edited by his son, Rev. H. Adams, 
a vol. of 20 Sermons ; “ssays of 7o-Day, Religious and Theological, by 
Rev. W. Wilberforce Newton ; “vom Egyft to Palestine through Sinai, 
the Wilderness and the South Country, Observations of a Journey 
made with special reference to the history of the Israelites, with Maps 
and Illustrations, by 8. C. Bartlett, D. D.; A/oses the Lawgiver, a ser- 
ies of biographical discourses on the life of Moses, by Rev. W. M. 
Taylor, D. D.; Faith and Rationalism, with short Supplementary Es- 
says on related topics, by G. P. Fisher, D. D.; Pa/ms of Elim, or Rest 
and Refreshment in the Valleys, by J. R. Macduff, D. D. ; Zhe Sous 
Here and Hereafter, a Biblical Study, by C. M. Mead. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILQSOPHICAL.—Ltymological Dictionary of the 
Engiish Language, arranged on an historical basis, Part I.: A—Dor., 
by Rev. Walter W. Steat ; Sczence Lectures at South Kensington, by W. 
Spottiswoode and others ; Problems of Life and Mind, 3a Series, Prob- 
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lem first, Study of Psychology, its object, scope, and method, by G,. 
H. Lewes; Money in its Relations to Trade and Industry, by Francis A. 
Walker ; A/arriage, with Preludes on Current Events, Boston Monday 
Lectures, by Jos. Cook ; 7he -volution of Man, a Popular Exposition 
of the Principal Points of Human Ontogeny and Phylogeny, from the 
German of Ernst Heckel, Professor in the University of Jena, author 
of ‘“‘The History of Creation,” etc., forming No. 27 of ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Series,’? with numerous illustrations in two vols.; odern Chro- 
matics, With applications to Art and Industry, with 130 original illus- 
trations, by Ogden N. Rood, Prof. of Physics in Columbia College, 
No. 26 of ‘‘The International Series 3°? Zhe Relations of Mind and 
Brain, by Henry Calderwood, LL. D., Prof. of Moral Philosophy at 
the University of Edinburgh—a defence of mental philosophy from 
the encroachments of materialistic science. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.— Zhe Life of FM. W. Turner, 
RX, A., with nine Illustrations etched by A. Brunet-Debaines ; Zz/e and 
Adventures of Ernst Moritz Arndt, the Singer of the German Father- 
land, compiled from the German, with Preface, by Prof. J. Rob. See- 
ley ; History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria 
to Berlin Congress (Franklin Sq. Lib. No. 57); Heroes of Bohemia, 
Huss, Jerome, and Zisca, by Rev. J. W. Mears; Cesar, a Sketch, by 
Jas. Antony Froude ; Life of Louis Adolphe Thiers, by Francis Le Goff, 
translated from an unpublished manuscript, by Theodore Staunton. 
History of the English People, vol. U11., Puritan England, 1603-—-1660, 
The Revolution 1660--1688, by J. R. Green. 

ART.—Renatssance in Italy—the Fine Arts, by J. Addington Sy- 
monds, 

MISCELLANEOUS, — Gleamings of Past Years, 1843-1878—vol. 1, 
The Throne and the Prince Consort, the Cabinet and Constitution— 
vol. 2, Personal and Literary, Essays and Reviews of Gladstone from 
various prominent English Periodicals—vol. 3, Historical and Specu- 
lative—vol. 4, Foreign; Zhe Secret of Success, or How to get on in the 
World, with remarks on true and false success, and art of making 
best use of life, by W. H. Davenport Adams; 7houghts on the Reili- 
gious Life, with Introduction by W. C. Bryant, by Jos. Allen, D. D.; 
The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, and the Fall of the Niblungs, by W. 
Morris ; J/anual of /nternational Law, by E. M. Gallaudet ; Sketches of 
Travel, or Twelve Months in Europe, by Horatio King ; Communism 
in America, Yale John A. Porter Prize Essay, for 1878, by H. Ammon 
James. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

From Egypt to Palestine through Sinai, the Wilderness and South Coun- 
try. Observations of a Journey made with special reference to the 
History of the Israelites. By 8S. C. Bartlett, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, and lately Professor in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. With Maps and Illustrations. pp. 555. 1879. 
It is only once in a while that we have occasion to notice a volume 

of so much interest and sterling value. Books on the East abound, 

and Egypt and the Holy Land have been written about until it might 
seem that nothing more was needed or possible. But many of these 
books are very hasty productions, furnishing what travelers have seen 
inahasty journey orcompiled from guide books, whilst on the other hand 
a few of them are so learned and costly as to place them beyond the 
reach of any but such as can afford time and money for the elaborate 
study of these topics. Dr. Bartlett has given us a volume combining 
the results of patient study and personal investigation, along with 
such descriptions and incidents as give a freshness and charm to the 
work. Along with several intelligent and observing companions, he 
undertook the journey through the countries described, for the pur- 
pose of studying on the ground and verifying the Bible accounts in 
the history of the children of Israel. He says: ‘It may explain the 
minuteness of statement on many points to say that the writer had 
specially in mind the difficulties which have been raised concerning 
the possibility of such a journey as that described in the Pentateuch— 
difficulties with which his studies had made him long familiar ; and 
that his observations were somewhat steadily directed toward ascer- 
taining the actual and possible condition of those regions, and the cor- 
respondence here between the land and the Book.”’ It is impossible in 
a brief notice to give anything like a full view of the contents of this 
volume. The author beginning with a general view of Antiquity, as 
exhibited in the ‘‘Eternal City,’’ carries us to Egypt, of which he 
gives a compendious view, touching especially on the points of most 
interest to Biblical scholars, and then following the Israelites on their 
journey through the wilderness, he brings us to the holy land. Here 
the places of deepest interest are described and many related facts 
discussed. It isa volume of sober, solid matter, and yet not at all 
heavy or dull. The learned and the unlearned reader may alike en- 
joy it. It is distinguished for intelligent observation, sobriety of 
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judgment, and candor in dealing with disputed points ; and the infor- 
mation communicated makes a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
these countries and their connection with sacred history. The au- 
thor occasionally gives utterance to sentiments that some will not 
relish. We notice that our Baptist friends are sorely exercised over 
some of his statements connected with the evidence afforded in re- 
gard to the mode of baptism. But no doubt had the statements been 
of an opposite character they would have been eagerly seized to sup- 
port their view. The volume may be commended as one of substan- 
tial and permanent value, and which will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in such studies as it is designed to aid. 


Moses the Law-Giver. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D., Min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. pp. 482. 1879. 
Dr. Taylor seems to understand the art of book-making. He util- 

izes his studies and preparation for the pulpit so as give them a wider 

if not more direct influence. This is, we believe, the tifth volume 
of a biographical character, which he has preached and published. 

‘Such a process doubtless tells upon his preparation in preaching, and 

serves at the same time to popularize the subjects of sacred story. In 

Moses he finds a fitting theme for serious study and moral reflection. 

By general consent Moses stands out as one of the most illustrious 

characters of all time. The leading incidents in his life are here 

brought to view, and the lessons for our own times sought out and 
applied. The volume bears evidence throughout of careful study. It 
is not a hasty production from a superficial reading of the Bible nar- 
rative, but the result of an examination of the best authorities, so as 
to gather the concentrated light of many sources, Of course it is 
popular in its style, and designed for the ordinary reader. The au- 
thor has not been unmindful of the convenience and profit of his 
readers in supplying them with a suitable Index. It deserves and will 
take its place among the many volumes exhibiting to us the dealings 
of Divine Providence with His servants, and the lessons to be gath- 
ered from this rich field of study. Dr. Taylor does well in using the 
press to add to the power of the pulpit. It isa volume that may be read 
by ordinary Christians, and studied by those whose office it is to bring 
forth from the divine treasures things new and old. Preaching such 
as makes up this volume must be both interesting and instructive, 
and presents a striking contrast with some of the sensational utter- 
ances from the pulpit. It combines careful and varied study, happy 
selections of material, vigor of composition, fertility in illustration, 
pervaded by an earnest Christian spirit. ‘‘Dull as a sermon” has no 
application to this volume. Better to say, “interesting as romance” 

and sober as truth herself. It is hardly necessary to commend such a 

volume. 
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ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by John Morley. 

Edmund Spenser. By R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. pp. 180. 

Robert Burns. By Principal Shairp. pp. 205. 1879. 

Here two renowned poets—an earlier and later one—have found 
appreciative and sympathetic biographers. In accordance with the 
plan of this Sevzes, these biographies are not designed to be exhaus- 
tive, but brief and popular. It is not easy to imagine anything more 
readable of their kind. The one carries the readers back three cen- 
turies, to the time when English literature was beginning to assume 
its modern cast and enshrine its most costly treasures. The other in- 
vites us to follow through his strange career the master of Scottish 
song. Perhaps no poet in our tongue, except Shakespeare, is so well 
known or so frequently quoted as Robert Burns. His biographer 
shows the pride and enthusiasin of a fellow countryman. In the 
Dean of St. Paul's and Principal Shairp, these two great poets have 
admiring, yet intelligent and discriminating, critics, and they have 
furnished their readers with volumes that will please and instruct. 
They will be admirable volumes for summer reading. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. A History of Ourown Times from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 
McCarthy. Number 1, containing Vol. and II. pp. 1112, A0//Aen: 
or Traces of Israel brought home from the East. By Alexander 
William Kinglake, author of ‘*The Invasion of the Crimea.”’ pp. 41. 
These, prices respectively 20 and 10 cents, are simply marvels of 

cheapness in printing. They equal in matter an ordinary volume of 

several hundred pages. The Messrs Harpers excel in publishing the 
cheapest as well as the most costly works. They furnish literature 
for the millions and for the selectest readers. 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. Translated from the 
French of Blane’s Grammaire des Arts du Dessin, by Kate Newell 
Doggett. With the Original Illustrations. Third Edition. pp. 330. 
1879. 

In this handsome octavo volume we have a work of unusual merit 
and value. As its name indicates, it is an exposition of the essential 
principles and established laws which are concerned in the expression 
of thought and sentiment through the fine arts. We believe it is the 
only work of its kind in the English language. It is meant for popu- 
lar use, and begins with the elementary ideas of art, defining its ends 
and methods, and pointing out the primary conditions for the artist’s 
successful work. It sets forth the laws of arrangement, composition, 
perspective, chiaro ’scuro, and color, the different kinds of painting, 
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fresco, wax, distemper, oil, pastel, enamel, miniature, and encaustic 
painting, and engraving in its chief forms. It, therefore, covers the 
whole subject, presenting a clear résumé of the accepted ideas under- 
lying these arts and bringing into distinct view the abiding principles 
upon which all art criticism rests. The various points and rules pre- 
sented are explained by over forty illustrations from various masters. 
The work is a very attractive one, and well suited to prepare the 
reader for intelligent appreciation, as well as higher enjoyment, of 
works of art. 

It is unnecessary to point out a few things in the work from which 
we dissent. Coming from the French these things are expected. It 
is in place, however, to call attention to the inexcusably bad sentence 
with which the author begins. A sentence so involved and awkward 
is unworthy to open a discussion carried on afterward in a style so 
titting and clear. 


The Barque Future; or Lifein the Far North. By Jonas Lie. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Ole Bull. pp. 253. 1879. 

This is a very enjoyable story. It is specially interesting and valu- 
able as a specimen and illustration of the Norwegian light literature. 
We are glad that the treasures of Norse thought, the unique creations 
of the northern imagination, are being opened up to us by the work 
of translators. 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 

Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? By William Knox, 
Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Engraved by John Andrew and 
Son. 

This handsomely illustrated volume is one—and if we are not mis- 
taken the first—of a series which have been issued annually by Lee & 
Shepard. Some of the others have been noticed in former issues of 
this REVIEW, anf strongly commended to those who desire a beauti- 
ful gift-book, or to have some of the sweetest gems of our poetry em- 
bellished by the exquisite skill and taste of the artist. We know of 
nothing, at so moderate a cost, that surpassses or equals these vol- 
umes. Along with “Rock of Ages,” and “Abide With Me,” this volume 
—“‘Oh, Why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud’ —is, and deserves to 
be, a favorite with the lovers of poetry and art. 


Resurgit: A Collection of Hymns and Songs of the Resurrection. 
Edited, with Notes, by Frank Foxcroft. With an Introduction by 
Andrew Preston Peabody, D. D. pp. 352. 1879. 

The idea of bringing together the resurrection-poetry of the Church 
is a happy one, and well carried out in this volume. Mr. Foxcroft has 
done his work with judgment and taste. He has drawn from all 
sources, and, in distinct group and chronological arrangement, has 
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presented hymns from the Greek, Latin, Russian, Danish, German, 
and Swedish, as well as English and American hymns. Without 
giving all the hymns on the subject, the collection is yet comprehen- 
sive, and fairly representative. It contains one hundred and seventy- 
seven pieces, extending over centuries of sacred song, and represent- 
ing eight nationalities. Biographical notes of the writers and names 
of translators are prefixed to the hymns. It is a delightful and valu- 
able volume, bringing together the best poetry that the heart of Chris- 
tendom has gathered about the great fact of our Lord’s resurrection. 
Of course the merit of the hymns gathered from such a wide field and 
out of different centuries, is unequal, but they becomes thereby more 
truly illustrative of the different countries and periods. The book 
is rich in gems of hymnal poetry, and shows how strongly the Re- 
deemer’s victory over death has inspired and the heart of the Church. 
—[For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. ] 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
(For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.) 
Marriage. With Preludes on Current Events. Boston Monday Lec- 

tures. By Joseph Cook. pp. 270. 1879. 

This is the sixth volume of the ‘‘Boston Monday Lectures.’’ Like 
those that have preceded it, it is full of vigorous and eloquent presen- 
tation of great truth. It contains ten Lectures: Infidel Attack on 
the Family, A Supreme Affection between Two, The Leper’s Theory 
and Practice, Marriage without Love, Obstacles to Marriage, Love 
Without Marriage, Elective Affinities, or Who should Marry Whom ? 
Geethe and Shakspeare on Marriage, Inherited Educational Forces, 
Hereditary Taints in Blood. There is an equal number of Preludes, 
on topics of living and abiding interest. 

These lectures are worthy of the widest circulation. Mr. Cook’s 
dramatic method and scenic groupings of ancient and modern person- 
ages, objected to by some as out of place in printed discussions, are 
simply matters of taste. It should be born in mind that the lectures 
take their form from the freedom and demands of the platform, and 
are not to be judged by the standards of trimmed and chastened essay 
writing. But they discuss truths of vital importance to the physical 
and social welfare of mankind—truths that now need the vigorous 
and impressive vindication that the lecturer gives. They deal bravely 
with evils and dangers that need, in our time, to be looked fairly in 
the face ; and wherever they are read they will help to promote sound 
thinking and to tone up the moral sense to a stern vindication of the 
principles of domestic and social purity. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


(For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.) 
Conference Papers, or Analyses of Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, 
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Delivered on Sabbath Afternoons to the Students of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Princeton, N. J., By Charles Hodge, D. D., pp. xv., 
373. 1879. 

This volume, in form and style, is a companion to the other post- 
humous volume, on Church Polity, by the distinguished Princeton 
divine. It embraces the discourses of Dr. Hodge delivered to the 
students at the Sunday Conference in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. The Preface informs us how carefully the author pre- 
pared for this exercise. ‘‘He prepared and wrote out a careful analy- 
sis or skeleton of every Conference discourse. Although designed to 
meet no eye but his own, these analyses are fully written out, and are 
verbally complete in all their articulations. And although his au- 
dience was completely changed every three years, it appears, that he 
never used the same preparation twice, but prepared even after he had 
passed his 80th year, a new paper for each Conference, often construct- 
ing analyses of the same theme several times.’’ It is not improbable 
that what many mistook for free spontaneous utterance was the result 
of much study and careful elaboration—so little do we know of the 
processes by which most men attain to superior excellence. Dr. Hodge 
was a careful student and studied pen in hand. His eminence as a 
scholar and divine were not less due to close and continued study than 
to endowments of a high order. His example sbould be a lesson to 
others in this respect. 

This volume is marked by the qnalities which distinguish all of 
Dr. Hodge’s writings— robust good sense, clearness of perception, 
simplicity and vigor of style, reverence for God and divine things, 
and the entire absence of everything that would mar or destroy the 
good impressions made. Asa homiletical study this volume will be 
valuable to theological students and ministers of the gospel. But 
highly as we estimate it, we do not consider it equal in interest or 
value to the one on Church Polity. This may be owing to the nature 
of the subjects treated. The subjects in this volume, from the nature 
of the case, are more practical and more familiar to the reader. 
There is little that is original or new, or that will be appealed to as 
authority. There is much that is spiritual and quickening. It ad- 
dresses the heart more than the head, or the heart through the head. 
It treats chiefly of matters which are to be pondered and accepted 
‘‘without controversy.’? It is very interesting and instructive to 
know how this prince among theologians acquitted himself in this very 
important part of theological training, and this volume not only fur- 
nishes the information, but at the same time the ripened fruit of pro- 
found spiritual meditation. 


faith and Rationalism with short supplementary Essays on Related 
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topics. By George P. Fisher, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 

History in Yale College. pp. 188. 1879. 

This volume is the outgrowth of a lecture delivered before the 
Princeton Theological School. The author found his subject so at- 
tractive that he was led beyond the bounds of a lecture, and has pro- 
duced this more extended discussion. It is not designed to be a full 
treatment of the subject named, yet it touches on most of the points 
involved in this now famous controversy. Dr. Fisher presents a 
a strong plea for the supernatural and our faith in the unseen and 
eternal. Hecharges Rationalism with arrogance and usurpation, and 
a disregard of claims that demand attention. He says: Rationalism 
denotes a certain usurpation of reason. The understanding steps out 
of its province, arrogates to itself more than belongs to it, refuses to 
hear other voices than its own, disregards the just claims of other de- 
partments of our being, or spurns the aid which they afford in the as- 
certaining of truths. The understanding exalts its own separate, 
insulated functions, pushes on without its natural auxiliaries—sensi- 
bility and conscience, the life and experience of the soul—and disdains 
feelings as an indirect source of light, and a legitimate warrant of 
conviction.’’ Not the least interesting and important part of the 
volume is the Appendix of more than a hundred pages, in seven sec- 
tions, embracing the following topics: ‘*The teaching of Theology or 
the Moral Basis of Faith ; The Doctrine of Nescience respecting God : 
The Doctrine of Evolution in its Relation to the Argument of De- 
sign ; The Reasonableness of the Christian Doctrine of Prayer ; Jesus 
was not a religious enthusiast ; The Moral and Spiritual element in 
Atonement ; The Unity of Belief among Christians.’’ It is a very 
thoughtful and suggestive volume. Its calm and dignified tone con- 
trasts most favorably with much that is written to discredit faith and 
religion among men. 


Cesar: A Sketch By James Anthony Froude, M. A. Formerly fel- 

low of Exeter College, Oxford. pp. xviii., 550. 1879. 

It may seem strange that we should lack even a tolerably satisfactory 
life of Julius Cesar. Yet such was the case. Of aman whose name 
is on the lips of every one, this great Cesar, we had no life that met 
the popular need, or that was reaily worthy of such a subject. The 
student still was sent to Plutarch to learn what he desired to learn. 
Merivale and Mommsen have done something in their histories to 
supply this need, but Froude has at last furnished a volume that will 
fill the vacant place, and be read by thousands with new interest. 
Cesar is one of the names that will not soon die. The important 
part he played in the world’s history, at a most eventful period, as 
well as his own eminent qualities, will secure for him lasting atten- 
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tion. Our author has made use of the original authorities, and with 
that power of delineation for which he is distinguished, has produced 
a volume of rare interest and power. It furnishes sketches of other 
leading actors only second in interest to that of Czesar himself. The 
story of that period is told with dramatic effect. We cannot follow 
it through the life like pictures. from the opening scene until the 
curtain falls. Mr. Froude is evidently an ardent admirer of Cesar, 
and may have painted a fairer picture than truth will warrant, yet it 
is well to have the best said that can be said. We doubt the taste of 
the comparison with which the volume closes ‘‘hetween the fate of 
the founder of the kingdom of this world and the Founder of the 
kingdom not of this world.’? The capital letter with which the one 
is honored will hardly satisfy the supreme reverence in which the one 
is held above all mere earthly dignitaries. 


PHILLIPS AND HUNT, NEW YORK. 


Studies in Theism. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in 
3oston University, and author of ‘‘The Philosophy of Herbert 

Spencer.’’ pp. vi., 444. 1879. 

Professor Bowne was already well and favorably known to scholars 
by his able review of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy. It is doubtful if 
any thing at all equal to it in acuteness and comprehensiveness has 
appeared in our language on the subject of this great writer’s system. 
The weak points were thoroughly exposed, and its pretentiousness 
made to appear as little better than shallow superficiality under the 
guise of sounding terms. He has ventured on another volume treat- 
ing of high themes. The present volume is modest in its title. It 
does not pretend to be a complete treatise, but only “Studies in 
Theism.” The author says of the papers which make up the volume, 
that they have been written long enough to make him somewhat dis- 
satisfied with them. Still for lack of time to re-write, he gives them 
to the public. Weare not sure that this is a good reason for publish- 
ing a volume on so momentous a subject, and which now demands 
the utmost care in thought and composition. No one should venture 
on this field, after it has been beaten over by so many great writers, 
unless he is quite sure that he has something to offer that will repay 
for the attention and study demanded. Still we are not disposed to 
find fault with Prof. Bowne for this publication. It will help to set- 
tle the controversy which is stillzoing on, and likely to continue, be- 
tween believers and unbelievers, in the existence of a Divine Being. 
Much has been written, and much more doubtless will be written, on 
this subject of subjects, and no one or a few productions will make an 
end of the controversy. Each successive age will renew and carry on 
the dispute, until all objections shall be silenced, by the stopping of 
every mouth by God himself. This volume is in a philosophical vein, 
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although the author says he has ‘“‘not written for a philosophical au- 

dience.”? It touches on a number of the subjects which are funda- 

mental to philosophy and theology, and it touches on them with a 

tirm and vigorous hand. It is not the style of our author to beg par- 

don of the opponents of 7ecsm for having a word to say. He claims 
aright to a hearing in behalf of reason and common sense. He shows 
that those who speak so boldly on the other side have no occasion to 
be so very contident. Professor Bowne is perhaps better at spying out 
the weak points of his adversaries and their positions than in positive 
support of the truth. A good deal in this volume is aimed to show 
the unsatisfactory character of the systems that are opposing them- 
selves to a sound Theism. Starting with ‘“‘Knowledge and Skepti- 
cism,’’ and concluding with **The Soul: Spiritualism or Materialisin, 
and the ‘‘Postulates of Ethics,’ he does fuily show how utterly 
untenable and unsatisfactory must be all philosophy that ignores 

God, the human soul, and immortality. The style of the volume is 

very simple and clear, The writer aims to say what he wishes in the 

most direct and matter of fact manner. Yet the style is vigorous, 
and not a dull sentence appears. Language is used for its legitimate 
purpose, and our author knows how to wield it with power. We 
might very easily present passages which would illustrate the vigor of 
thought and power of expression contained in this volume, but we 
must content ourselves with pointing our readers to the concluding 
chapters, where the author brings us more directly face to face with 
the outcome or logical conclusions of skepticisms. Here he is earnest, 
as in a hand to hand fight. He says: ‘*Let then the question be 
dragged into light, and let it be kept there until loose-jointed skepti- 
cism shall learn what it is doing, and until speculative trickery 
shall be forced to be consistent, and to accept the logical outcome of 
itsopinions.’’ This is just what this volume helps todo, and we com- 
mend it toall interested in the settlement of what must always be the 
main question. 

J. M. STODDARDT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and 
General Literature. Ninth Edition. (American Reprint). Vol. 
IX. pp. 752. 1879. 

The ninth volume of this great work is in hand. It extends only to 
the end of the letter F. At this rate it is not likely to be completed 
in sixteen volumes. We should think it will take nearer twice that 
number, The work, however, is progressing regularly, and must be 
of immense value—a library in itself. Little more is necessary than 
to announce the appearance of another volume, as the character of 
the work is understood by all likely to be interested in it. It may be 
observed, however, that the volume presents the usual variety of con- 
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tents, including something in nearly every department of knowledge. 
In biography we have such names as Faraday, Farragut, Faustus, 
Fenelon, Fichte, Foster, Fox, Franklin, (Benjamin and Sir John), 
Frederick the Great, Fuller (Thomas), etc. In geography and history, 
Falkland Islands, Fiji Islands, Finland, France, ete. France receives 
the fullest treatment, but such subjects as finance, fine arts, fisheries, 
forests, fortification, free trade, etc., receive a fair degree of atten- 
tion. The amount of valuable information condensed into a work 
such as this, is truly wonderful; and although some errors may and 
will creep in, the general accuracy makes it invaluable for reference. 
It indicates, too, the progress making in this age. Scarcely any dis- 
cussion of any topic even twenty or thirty years ago, will suftice for 
the present day. In every department the knowledge is so much fuller 
and more trustworthy, that former statements require to be moditied 
or corrected, or extended. Scarcely any thing marks more clearly the 
progress of the age than new editions of such a work as this Encyclo- 
pedia. The next generation will doubtless be still further in advance 
of the present. But for the present in which we live, this work is of 
surpassing interest and value. Every new volume only serves to en- 
hance our estimate of its worth to all who need a work of the kind. 


J. FRED’K SMITH, PHILADELPHIA. 

Life Pictures of Spener and His Times. Philipp Jacob Spener. A His- 
torical Life Picture. Translated from the German of Dr, A. Wil- 
denhahn. Ry Rev. G. A. Wenzel, A. M. Edited by J. K. Shryock, 
A. M., Editor of the **Fatherland Series.”’ pp. 468. 1879. 

This volume aims to combine the charm of romance with the truth 
of history. Itis a story, but a story based on truth. Dr. Wildenhaln 
has a distinguished reputation in this line of historical painting. 
Some of the productions of his pen have already been given to the 
public in an English dress, and this is another venture in the same di- 
rection, The story has much to commend it. The subject is one that, 
although somewhat familiar, has an abiding interest. Few men in 
the religious world have occupied a more conspicuous position, or left 
a deeper impression on the piety of the Church, than Philipp Jacob 
Spener. His name and his school of religion are historic ; and what- 
ever difference of opinion may exist in regard to some features of 
Pietism, which owes its name to Spener, there can be no difference in 
regard to the exalted Christian character of the man. 

In this volume the story of that great religious movement is told, 
and no one can read it without becoming deeply interested. Although 
a translation, the style is easy and flowing. It is the language of 
heart and life. The translation, we believe, appeared some years ago 
in numbers in the Zz//evan, and was read with interest. It is now 
presented in a more permanent form, and where it can be read with- 
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out the awkward interruptions of a serial story. The Introduction by 
Dr. Krauth was originally prepared and published with another vol- 
ume of Dr. Wildenhahn—‘‘The Blind Girl of Wittenberg,” translated 
by Dr. J. G. Morris. It serves equally well for both. The material of 
this volume, in this new dress, must prove attractive weading. Many, 
who would not read a sober history of Pietism, will be induced to read 
these “‘life pictures,’’ and will find pleasure and profit. It is well 
adapted to family reading and the Sunday School. We bespeak for it 
a wide circulation, assured that its influence will be good. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


Walks to Emmaus. By the late Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D. Edit- 

ed by his son, Rev. William H. Adams. pp. 360. 1879. 

Dr. Adams was known as one of the ornaments of the American 
pulpit. Few men combined so many qualities of substantial popular- 
ity. For forty years he kept his hold on his hearers. Possessed of a 
style of singular transparency and freshness, he presented the great 
truths of the Gospel in the most attractive light. He has left behind 
him a valuable legacy in his numerous volumes. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, are issuing new and uniform editions of most or all of his 
works. This volume, “la/ks to Emmaus,” is the first of a series for 
Sunday reading. Other volumes will follow, so as to furnish sermons 
for every Sabbath in the year. For family reading they will be found 
very suitable. For ministers of the Gospel they will furnish a good 
homiletical study. They can hardly be called great sermons, in the 
sense that Massilon, or Jeremy Taylor, or Barrow, or Chalmers, or 
Hall are great. But they are great in other respects, and will repay 
a careful study. They reveal the secret of his power in the pulpit, 
and show how the truth, when presented in genuine simplicity and 
tenderness, will triumph. These volumes cannot have too wide a 
circulation. 


Entertainments. Comprising Directions for holding Merry-Makings, 
New Programmes for Amateur Performances, and Many Novel Sun- 
day-School Exercises. Collected and edited by Lizzie W. Champney. 
We confess to no very great taste for e/ertainments of this charac- 

ter, and hence are not very good critics of works designed for such a 

purpose. It may be a want of appreciation, and we would not decry 

the taste of others. Our author truly says: ‘‘Entertainments the 
multitude will have,” and it is a question how far Christians shall use 
this power to mould the popular mind and heart. Certainly religion 
is no enemy to the genuine pleasures of life, and it is lawful for Chris- 
tians to make life cheerful and bright. The pieces in this volume 
have been prepared by well-know authors, and are endorsed by those 
whose names should carry weight. So far as we are competent to 
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judge—and we repeat our confession of lack of competency—the vol- 
ume is well caleulated to aid in providing entertainments of an unex- 
ceptionable character. Those who are interested in providing such 
entertainments for the young, will find here the aid they may need. 
We are informed that ‘‘Most of the matter is new, and is contributed 
by persons of experience in amateur theatricals, musical matters and 
entertainments of all kinds, and who represent, in their respective 
beliefs, the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian 
and Congregational Churches,”’ 


Yensie Walton, By Mrs. 8. R. Graham Clark. pp. 391. 1879. 

This book is much superior to many of its class. Indeed it may be 
safely commended as unexceptionable in sentiment, and stimulating 
in the best sense of the word. Regarded as a story, graphically told, 
it might deserve commendation, but the moral and religious lessons 
inculeated entitle it to more than ordinary favor. The development 
of character under peculiar trials and severe discipline is well pre- 
sented ; and the true foundation of all genuine Christian character is 
not lost sight of. It is not a book for young children, but for those 
who can appreciate the design and lessons to be learned. Yensie 
Walton awakens our sympathy, and in the end our love and gratitude 
are called forth for the grace that does so much for such frail crea- 
tures as we. It is intimated that there will be a sequel to this inter- 
esting and instructive story. 


Six Month's at Mr, Prior's. By Emily Adams. pp. 250. 1879. 

Another story, differing widely from the one just noticed. Mrs. 
Prior is the widow of a clergyman, in limited circumstances, and the 
story tells how she managed to adjust herself to her condition, and to 
teach the same lesson to her children. It isa very good story for girls, 
many of whom need the very lessons here inculeated. The sober 
realities of life are presented under the coloring of imaginary seenes, 
and the impressions made must be salutary. 

vor Papa. By Mary W. Porter. pp. 218. 1879. 

This is one of the “/d/e Hour Series,” and is sufficiently romantic to 
be popular. The perplexed and tried ‘poor papa”? finds the happy 
remedy for his trials in one who is glad to take much of his burden. 
There is no cure for such troubles equal to a good wife, and the author 
of this volume has safely hit the remedy. 


J. K. SHRYOCK, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Pastor's Confirmation Gift, From the German. By Rev. Wm. H. 
Gotwald, A. M. pp. 93. 1879. 
This little volume is very well adapted to the object in view. It 
will be a very fitting present from a pastor to those confirmed, and its 
counsels followed will guide in the way of life. 
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LUTHERAN CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Foh. Guilielmi Baieri Compendium Theologie Positive, etc. Tom. 4, 

pp. 81-176 ; Tom. 5, pp. 177-272. 1879. 

This is parts 4th and 5th of Baier’s Compend, appearing in numbers, 
from the Lutheran Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis Mo, The 
work was noticed in the last number of the REVIEW. We are glad 
to announce the continued arrival of the parts as they appear. 





Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Public Charities 

of thé State of Pennsylvania for 1878, pp. 323. 

We are indebted to our esteemed friend, Diller Luther, M. D., Gen- 
eral Agent and Secretary, for a copy of this interesting and satisfac- 
tory report. It embodies a large amount of valuable information 
relating to the general objects embraced in the volume. The matter 
is systematically arranged, and the volume supplied with an Index to 
facilitate consultation or reference. It is one of the many evidences 
of the progress of Christian philanthropy and beneficence that so 
much is undertaken and accomplished in behalf of the afflicted and 
suffering. The ‘‘Board of Public Charities’? has been directly and 
indirectly accomplishing great good. It is not always easy to trace 
the vawied influences which a great benevolent agency may exercise. 
Some of them are easily noticeable, others are more hidden and re- 
mote. But there can be no doubt that thousands have their condi- 
tion greatly ameliorated by the agency of this charity, and that in 
years to come the influence will widen and extend itself more and 
more. Such a work is eminently worthy of this great Commonwealth, 
and deserves our warmest sympathies, 


Ministers’ Hand-Book to Lutheran Hymns in the“ Book of Worship.” By 
Rey. Sylvanus Stall, A. M., author of the ‘‘Pastor’s Pocket Manual, 
or Perpetual Pocket Record.”? Printed by Skinner & Finch, Easton, 
Pa. For sale by Lutheran Board of Publication, 42 North $th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Severinghaus & Co., 447 Milwaukee Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. pp. 122. 1879. 

This is a very complete and useful guide for ministers in the selection 
of suitable hymns. The author has bestowed much labor and care in 
its preparation, and deserves well of his brethren and the Church. 
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